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There are many non-Oberlinians 
who could agree with a Plain 
Dealer editorial that the basketball 
team’s victory in last month’s Ohio 
Conference tournament was as un- 
believable as the 1969 World Series 
triumph by the New York Mets. 
They assumed, as did a Baldwin- 
Wallace student radio announcer, 
that Oberlin’s emphasis on aca- 
demics makes it ‘only natural that 
other aspects, mainly athletics, 
should suffer.” 

Few seem to realize that Oberlin 
believes academic and athletic ex- 
cellence can and should co-exist. 
This is hard to prove when your so- 
called major teams have losing 
seasons even though your 10 other 
teams generally win more than 
they lose. 

The cries, therefore, of “We’re 
No. 1” are sweeter to Oberlinians 


than others seem to think. 
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Oberlin, it could seem strange for 


T: someone not familiar with 


a college in the wilds of Ohio to 
build a $4.5 million gymnasium with the 
equivalent of three full-sized basketball 
courts, portable seating for 1,800, 
Olympic-sized swimming pool with seat- 
ing for 650 spectators, squash and hand- 
ball courts, locker facilities for 1,350 
men and 150 women, separate rooms for 
wrestling, fencing, weight-training, a re- 
search laboratory and three multi-pur- 
pose rooms. 

A satisfactory explanation involves 
not only knowledge of the inadequacies 
of the present facilities, but also an un- 
derstanding of the history and philoso- 
phy of physical education at Oberlin (for 
which the 1967 doctoral dissertation of 
Fred Shults, ’54, associate professor of 
physical education, is very helpful). 

This will be the fourth time that a 
new gymnasium has been built at Ober- 
lin. The first was constructed (with fac- 
ulty approval but without financial sup- 
port) in 1861. Students formed a joint 
stock company to finance the project. 
It was a small wooden structure with a 
tanbark floor, equipped with ladders, 
swinging rings, and other gymnastic 
equipment. There was no regular in- 
structor, and, after the novelty wore off, 
the gym was patronized by very few. 
This, however, was not the first organ- 
ized physical activity at Oberlin. 

In a letter to his father written Aug. 
6, 1832, John J. Shipherd described his 
dream for a colony and college in the 
West where “they are to connect work- 
shops, and a farm, with the institution, 
and so simplify the diet and dress that, 
by four hours labor per day, young men 
will defray their entire expense, and 
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young women working at the spinning 
wheel and loom will defray much of 
their expense.” 

When put into effect, the manual 
labor system, which had as its objectives 
(as stated by Shipherd in 1834) “the 
health, bodily, mental, and moral; the 
student’s support; and the formation of 
industrious and economical habits,” was 
the basis for Oberlin’s motto, “learning 
and labor.” 

The first circular from The Oberlin 
Collegiate Institute stated that the man- 
ual labor system “embraces thorough in- 
struction in every department from the 
Infant School up through a Collegiate 
and Theological course. While care will 
be taken not to lower the standards of 
intellectual culture, no pains will be 
spared to combine with it the best physi- 
cal and moral education.” 

Since the manual labor system actu- 


ally did not provide Oberlin’s men with 
adequate physical exercise, they were 
enthusiastic about the first gym which 
gave them a place for gymnastics. After 
the Civil War began, military drill 
seemed a useful occupation for serious 
and patriotic students, and a company 
of Zouaves was organized and main- 
tained for two years. They were nick- 
named the “Morning Glories,” partly 
because they exercised early in the 
morning, and partly because of their 
colorful uniforms. Other students joined 
a hook and ladder company in the 
town’s volunteer fire department. 

With some students training to put 
down the rebellion and others training 
to put out fires, still others helped make _ 
cricket and football popular in the early 
°60’s. Because these games were played 
on the campus, within sight and hearing _ 
of Tappan Hall and the old College 
Chapel, the hours of play were limited 
to one per day. 

During James Harris Fairchild’s pres- 
idency, the usefulness of the manual 
labor system declined and it was re- 
placed by a program of gymnastics, 
which was required of every male stu-— 
dent. In 1873 construction began on a 
second gym “with a view toward stabil- 
izing and extending the program of 
gymnastic exercise.” Students raised 
$1,000 for construction of the 75’ by 25’ 
edifice; the building was completed in — 
October 1873 and used continuously un- — 
til the spring of 1900. In 1877 the fac- 
ulty voted in favor of a four-year gym- — 
nastics requirement and increased fees 
50 cents per student to cover gym ex- 
penses. If a student did manual labor — 
two hours a day, he was exempt from — 
this requirement. Ree ok 
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Before the days of organized physical 
education, students invented their 
own forms of exercise. This photo by 
Leonard Dakin was taken in the 
1880's, exhibited in the Allen Memorial 
Art Museum, and published by his 
daughter, Pauline Dakin Taft, ’20, in 
“The Happy Valley: The Elegant 
Eighties in Upstate New York.” 
(Copyright 1965, Syracuse University 
Press, reprinted by permission.) 


Not everyone was happy about the 
transition from manual labor to a pro- 
gram of gymnastics. Theodore Weld, 
general agent for the Society for Pro- 
moting Manual Labor in Literary Insti- 
tutions, gave the faculty a list of four 
objections to gymnastic exercise as a 
system of education to replace or com- 
pete with manual labor: 

“1. It is dangerous . . . sprains, dis- 
locations, fractures, ruptured blood ves- 
sels, and death, have all been entered 
upon the records of gymnasiums in our 
country. 

“2. It is unnatural . . . and destroys 
that equilibrium which is necessary to 
the perfect performance of all (bodily) 
functions. 

“3. It is unphilosophical . . . gymnas- 
tic exercises produce few visible effects, 
and therefore cannot permanently in- 
terest the mind. 

“4. Gymnastic exercises excite aver- 
sion and contempt in the public mind. 
The laboring classes, who make up 
%oths of the community, are disgusted 
and repelled by the grotesque and lu- 
dicrous antics of the gymnasium .. . the 
time spent in them affords no pecuniary 
advantage; the exercise . . . makes no 
contribution to the resources of the 
country, and no addition to the means 
of human subsistence.” 

While gymnastics was the require- 
ment, many students were engaged in 
the new sport of baseball. The first 
baseball club in Oberlin, the Penfields, 
was probably named for a generous 
wagonmaker, Isaac Penfield, who gave 
the students a set of clubs turned out 
of well-seasoned wagon tongues and 
reaches, although the team may have 
been named for baseball-enthusiast Prof. 
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Top photo shows Oberlin’s second 
gymnasium (1873-1909). Lower photo 
shows Warner Gym when it was 
opened in 1901. 


Charles Penfield. The Penfields played 
the Forest City Club of Cleveland, the 
Union Railway Club of Cleveland, and 
the Western Reserve nine. In 1865 they 
defeated Forest City 67-28, but other 
scores were not recorded. The faculty, 
which discouraged competition in “use- 
less” sports, became more resolute when 
the Resolutes, a second Oberlin team, 
took part in a baseball tournament in 
Akron (after they took first place in 
Sandusky in the fall of 1868) in which 
they expected to share in the gate mon- 
ey. This was considered a heinous of- 
fense, and members of the team were 
severely reprimanded. 

According to the Jan. 20, 1869, Lo- 
rain County News, “Baseball is to be 
vetoed among students during the com- 
ing season, because it has been found 
to have a demoralizing effect on schol- 
arship. Even the ‘marking system’ does 
not prevent the devotees of the game 
from taking their usual ‘practice.’ The 
great national game is bound to wane 
this summer, and it is time that it 
should.” 

But the zeal of baseball enthusiasts at 
Oberlin was inexorable. Ernest B. 
Chamberlain, ’04, noted in the January 
1954 Alumni Magazine: 

“Mother often told me that a cousin 
of hers, who graduated in 1868, rushed 
out on the campus so often after noon 
dinner to play baseball that his digestion 
was impaired for life.” 

Undoubtedly, he wasn’t the only one. 

As early as 1868 the faculty voted 
“that the Senior and Junior Classes be 
permitted to play a ‘friendly’ game of 
baseball on Saturday next between the 
hours of 3 and 5 o’clock p.m.” This sig- 
nified not only an acceptance of base- 
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Sketches of the new gymnasium: 
handball and squash courts separated 

by a gallery; swimming pool with stands 
for 650; main gym floor of resilient 
plastic with stands for 1,800; 

fencing room; men’s locker room with 
facilities for 1,350; wrestling room. 


ball but also the beginning of organized 
intramural sports at Oberlin. In 1881 
an athletic association was formed, and 
Oberlin was launched on her first inter- 
collegiate competition. 

Oberlin never lost a game during the 
seasons of 1880, 1881 and 1882. The 
first official records indicate that in 
1886 Oberlin played Western Reserve, 
Mount Union, and Michigan, winning 
all three games. During the next four 
years, Wooster and Adelbert were added 
to the schedule. At least nine men who 
played during this period later played 
professional ball. 

Among them was Moses Fleetwood 
(Fleet) Walker who attended Oberlin in 
1878-81. He was the first black to play 
major league baseball, the precursor of 
“Jackie” Robinson by over 60 years, 
when he joined the Toledo ball club in 
1883. Walker was a catcher and he left 
many games with blistered and bleeding 
hands, since catchers didn’t use mitts in 
his day. Another student, Harlan Fes- 
senden Burket, 82, was one of the first 
to experiment with curve ball pitching, 
and was the first professional baseball 
player signed by the Toledo club. 

The interest at Oberlin in baseball 
was intense in the ’80’s. One wonders 
whether the faculty anticipated 600 
cheering students when, two months 
earlier, they allowed the athletic asso- 
ciation to form with the stipulation that 
“the faculty will cooperate with stu- 
dents in suppressing shouting and other 
disturbances on the grounds.” 

One exciting contest with Ann Arbor 
was described in the June 25, 1881, 
Review: 

“Oberlin came to bat first and 
got in two runs before the Michigan 
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Scenes from the days of Warner 
gymnasium: pole vault at field day 
contests; director’s office; main gym 

room; the ball cage (now divided into 
five handball courts and weight- 
training room); locker room; showers. 

The main gym and locker room 

remain almost unchanged after more 
than 50 years. 


The good old days when gymnastics 
were required. Every student had to be 
able to stand on his hands before 

he could graduate. 


boys knew where they were and it be- 
gan to dawn upon them that if we did 
spend a good deal of time down here in 
praying, some of us had got the hang of 
baseball.” 

But the College still had its “blue 
laws.” In 1883, according to the gen- 
eral faculty minutes, two students were 
suspended for a year for playing base- 
ball on two sabbaths. 

Soon after baseball was introduced to 
Oberlin, football became popular on 
campus. At first it was a kicking, trip- 
ping and holding game. No one ever 
dreamed of carrying the ball in the ’60’s. 
When the scrimmage was most exciting 
shirtsleeves would be torn off, suspend- 
ers would be burst, and shins would be 
kicked rather more freely than the ball. 
The football was an inflated bladder, 
without covering of any sort. The habit 
of playing the game in the fall may have 
been due to the fact that more hogs 
were killed at that time and more blad- 
ders then were available. 

There was much class competition 
from the *60’s on. In 1891 Oberlin began 
to compete with other schools. The 
1891 record was two wins and two 
losses in a schedule which included 
Michigan, Case, and two games with 
Western Reserve. In 1893 the record 
was 6-1, including a 38-10 victory over 
Ohio State. Oberlin won the state 
championship in 1901, 1909, and 1910. 
But in 1911, fortune changed when 
Ohio State annihilated Oberlin 128-0 in 
a single afternoon. 

To quote Fred Shults, “Oberlin 
played Ohio State three more times, but 
all illusions to big time football were 
over. As football moved into the realm 
of recruitment and subsidization, Ober- 
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This was Oberlin’s first intercollegiate 
baseball team (1881). Catcher “Fleet” 
Walker (middle row at left) later became 
the first of his race to play in the major 
leagues. His brother, Weldy Walker 
(top row, third from left), was the right 
fielder. 
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lin, then as now, found it necessary to 
seek competition with colleges of similar 
size and with similar rules restricting re- 
cruiting and disallowing athletic schol- 
arships, in order to preserve football as 
predominantly a form of education.” 

The second major transition in physi- 
cal education at Oberlin, from gymnas- 
tics to a comprehensive athletic pro- 
gram, occurred after intramural sports 
had been popular for many years. The 
transition began during the time that F. 
E. Leonard was director of physical ed- 
ucation and athletics (1891-1933). In 
1915 he stated that “Play, games, and 
athletic sports, although their value can 
hardly be exaggerated, are no more able 
to take the place of formal gymnastics 
than are the popular magazines, the pic- 
ture show, and the, public library to 
serve as substitutes for the ordinary 
discipline of the school and college.” 
Again quoting Fred Shults: 

“In the beginning of his term Leonard 
visualized physical education as correct- 
ing bodily defects through the use of 
gymnastic exercises. Near the end of his 
career, however, he reluctantly con- 
ceded that athletics also contributed to 
the development of the total individual 
and should be included.” 

During Leonard’s administration, 
eight additional sports were included in 
the intercollegiate competition. Sports 
were added to the program in the fol- 
lowing order: baseball, 1881; tennis, 
1889: football, 1891; track, 1896; bas- 
ketball, 1902; cross country, 1908; soc- 
cer, 1915; golf, 1931; swimming, RK eds 
fencing, 1932; lacrosse, 1941; wrestling, 
1952, and ice hockey, 1964. 

With this transition came the devel- 
opment of an athletic policy at Oberlin 
and the need for newer, more complete 
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facilities to provide for new athletic in- 
terests. Oberlin’s athletic policy was 
first stated by Henry Churchill King in 
his 1903 inaugural address: 


“Physical education makes its rightful 
claim upon the College. The College 
must not only talk about the sound mind 
in the sound body, but do something 
... to secure that sound body for its stu- 
dents .. . If athletics are to make their 
true contribution to College life, and a 
niost valuable contribution that may be, 
a wide range of sports must be encour- 
aged that shall enlist a great portion of 
the students and not merely a small num- 
ber of specially athletic men; and a spirit 
of genuine play must be brought back 
into all college so-called sports. They 
have their most valuable office, it should 
never be forgotten, not as serious busi- 
ness or money making enterprises, but 
simply as play.” 


The completion of Warner gymna- 
sium two years before this address was 
evidence of Oberlin’s commitment to 
physical education. In 1900, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, both Oberlin 
graduates (who made their fortune in 
chemicals and corsets) promised $50,000 
for a badly-needed gymnasium for men. 
They had previously given generously to 
the College, the most notable contribu- 
tion being for the construction of the 
Conservatory’s original Warner Hall. 
The main portion of the gym was com- 
pleted in 1901 at a cost of $45,000. On 
Feb. 23, 1911, President King an- 
nounced that Dr. and Mrs. Warner had 
added to their original gift the sun of 
$40,000 to make possible further on- 
dowment and the completion of a new 
section of the gym, now staff offices, 
faculty lockers, a small basketball court 
and a storage room for fencing equip- 
ment and many pairs of unused roller 
skates. 


The building, almost entirely of La- 
Grange sandstone and steel, was de- 
signed by Patton, Fisher & Miller of 
Chicago, and the work was done by 
Geo. R. Feick & Co. of Sandusky. The 
basement contained the stairway, six 
bowling alleys, a baseball cage and 
boiler room. The first floor held a 
locker room, waiting room, examining 
and director’s office, and shower-bath. 


The “gymnasium room,” one of the 


largest in the country at the time, had 
the extra feature of being without stair- 
ways or pillars. 

Robert Millikan, 91, made a witty 
speech about the new gymnasium at its 
dedication as a realization of the dreams 
of years past and as a solution to three 
troublesome problems for the student: 
“How to keep healthy in spite of a daily 
hour’s exercise in the old gym; how to 
keep clean without water; how to get 
through a four-year course in gymnastic 
work without a wooden arm, or wooden 
leg, or wooden head.” 

On Sept. 26, 1901, the Review stated: 
“Though the new students will appre- 
ciate the Warner Gymnasium as one of 
the advantages of the College life upon 
which they are entering, it is to the old 
men, who have suffered the crudeness 
and discomfort of the discarded exer- 
cise room that the beneficence of Dr. 
Warner appeals most strongly. 

Warner Gym was described in the 
Review in terms which might well de- 
scribe the gymnasium currently under 
construction: 


“To step from the old to the new gym- 
nasium is like going from a hovel to a 
palace, and the life of the Oberlin gym- 
nast will from now on be a pleasure. 
Every detail of construction and arrange- 
ment has been planned with the greatest 


Lysle Butler, °25, at two stages of his 
40-year career in physical education at 
Oberlin. As captain of the football 
team in 1924 he led the squad to the 
first untied and undefeated season since 
1892. As coach and athletic director 

he produced championship teams, 

but more significantly, maintained the 
educational value of athletics at 
Oberlin. 


care for the comfort and convenience of 
student and instructor. 

“Everything is being arranged in the 
most modern and approved style, and 
when the building is completed Oberlin 
can boast of one of the best instead of the 
poorest gymnasiums in institutions of its 
kind in the country. If all possible ac- 
commodations can improve the athletics 
of an institution, future generations of 
Oberlin students will have no excuse for 
failure.” 

Students were optimistic about the 
possibilities that the new gym offered. 
The June 20, 1901, Review noted that: 
“The opening of school next fall will 
find the building ready for use, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the stu- 
dents will show their appreciation of Dr. 
Warner’s liberality by a liberal use of 
the opportunities which this building 
will afford.” 

According to the Shults thesis, stu- 
dent organized interclass contests and 
all-college tournaments became increas- 
ingly popular with the construction of 
Warner Gymnasium. Although the pri- 
mary function of the new gym was to 
provide better gymnastic facilities for 
the service class program, an increasing 
number of students saw the gym as an 
opportunity to participate in intramural 
sports. It was noted in the 1903-04 an- 
nual report that “Since the erection of 
Warner Gymnasium there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of 
men who take their exercise in the form 
of athletic sports.” 

During the next ten years intramural 
sports became more and more popular. 
The 1911-12 Annual Report. stated: 
“The idea of sports for sports sake 
among our, College men is certainly 
growing stronger. A striking indication 
of this is the number of baseball games 
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played last spring at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing. No less than 43 such games were 
played and the demand for grounds at 
this early hour was so pressing that it 
was necessary to keep a calendar... 
two weeks in advance.” 

Undoubtedly, the construction of 
Warner Gym was a powerful stimulus 
encouraging students to participate in 
athletics. In its day, it was an edifice 
of national significance, but today it is 
simply outmoded. The main gymnasium 
room is too small, especially at peak 
times of the day when the fencing team, 
j.v. basketball, and recreational basket- 
ball teams have to compete for the same 
space. The present wrestling facilities in 
the field house are inadequate, as is the 
track in Warner, which is noted for 
causing shin splints. In the basement of 
Warner are four makeshift handball 


courts, each of a different size and 
shape, and each with at least one screen, 
one pipe, and one unclosable door. 

Because of these unique features, 
handball players have to make up spe- 
cial rules and use reject cores of tennis 
balls rather than handballs. The only 
similarity between handball and the 
game played at Oberlin is the use of 
gloves. If a student wants to learn hand- 
ball, squash, or paddleball, he is 
thwarted because Oberlin simply does 
not have the facilities. 

The self-evident fact is that Warner 
was built to accommodate a signifi- 
cantly smaller number of students than 
it now tries to serve and the existing 
facility is worn out and inadequate for 
present needs. In the words of Lysle 
K. Butler, ’25, director of athletics, 
“Oberlin sorely needs a physical edu- 
cation facility that will allow for mod- 
ern programs of instruction, intramur- 
als, recreation and varsity athletic 
sports.” 

The new gymnasium, which is three 
times the size of Warner, will not only 
provide improved facilities but also free 
present. facilities for other use. For ex- 
ample, while the swim team is practic- 
ing in the new pool, Crane pool can be 
used for recreation; part of the field 
house can be used as an indoor track 
and students will be able to play indoor 
tennis for the first time; if the ping-pong 
tables in Wilder are full, students can go 
to the new gym to play ping-pong, shuf- 
fleboard, or socialize in the plush 
lounge. These attractive facilities should 
not only increase student interest in 
physical education but also encourage 
more athletes to apply to the College. 

While intramural and intercollegiate 
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athletics gained growing popularity 
among the students, Oberlin’s presidents 
and athletic directors maintained the 
policy first stated by King in 1903. An 
early re-statement of this policy was 
made by Charles W. Savage, ’93, direc- 


S 


tor of athletics 1906-1935: 


“The greatest single factor in my deci- 
sion to enter upon the new work was the 
frank recognition on the part of Oberlin 
College that physical activity had a very 
real and indispensable part to play in the 
education of youth, and that the fixed 
purpose of the College was not to restrict 
and repress intercollegiate athletics but 
to direct and utilize them in a manner 
befitting an educational institution, and 
to conduct them in a right relation, to 
all the other interests and activities of 
the life of the campus.” 


President Ernest Wilkins (1927- 
1946), who came to Oberlin partly be- 
cause of “its administration of athletics 


I can support so wholeheartedly” rein- 
forced the policy when he said: “Ober- 
lin... has never financed athletes di- 
rectly or indirectly because they were 
athletes, and has never made it easier 
for athletes to enter or to stay in Col- 
lege than for non-athletes. I should re- 
gard any weakening of this policy as an 
unpardonable backward step.” 

Wilkins was strongly opposed to “pro- 
fessionalized” College intercollegiate 
football games. In a 1926 address to the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion he cited five counts against foot- 
ball: the over-excitement “infecting 
more and more of the student time and 
thought,” the distortion in the student 
mind of the “normal scale of values of 
College work and life,” the resultant 
“intensification of the drinking evil,” 
“the great amount of betting on the part 
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of undergraduates,” and the “improper 
financial attraction and maintenance of 
football players.” 

The same academic year the name 
“Yeomen” was made popular when 
Myrddyn H. Evans, ’27, was athletic 
editor of the Review. To build up inter- 
est in his column and to provide for a 
more colorful reference for Oberlin 
teams (he had been using Oberlinites,” 
“the ‘O’ Men” and the “Oberlinians’’) he 
held a contest for a new name, award- 
ing a year’s subscription to the Review 
to the winner. The two most popular 
names were “Savages” (W. L. Savage 
was then athletic director) and “Yeo- 
mien, a contractions oles’ ec OeMens- 
After conducting what Evans called “a 
bit of perhaps unfair ‘politicking’ ” to 
make sure Yeomen won, the new name 
was chosen. 


Oberlin's first intercollegiate foothall team, The record in 1891 was 2-2. but within ten years Oberlin won the Ohio 


state championship. 
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Dr. John Herbert Nichols, ’11, who 
succeeded Savage, reaffirmed Oberlin’s 
athletic policy in 1953: “We believe that 
when the chief purpose of an athletic 
program of an institution is educational 
and the program is financed from the 
regular academic budget for the benefit 
of the participants, then the problems of 
pressure, recruitment, subsidization, 
sportsmanship, and scholarship stand- 
ards are solved almost automatically.” 

Butler, who succeeded Nichols as 
chairman of the physical education de- 
partment in 1955, is retiring this year 
after 40 years at Oberlin and 50 years as 
player, coach and athletic director. 

As a student, he was captain of the 
basketball team in his junior year, an 
unusual honor, and captain of the foot- 
ball team in his senior year during which 
he led the squad to the first untied and 
undefeated season since 1892. As a 
senior he also won a varsity letter, his 
seventh, as a member of the tennis team. 

After graduation, Butler coached 
champion baseball, football, and track 
teams at Ashtabula Harbor High School 
and at Franklin College in Franklin, 
Ind. He received an M.A. from Colum- 
bia Univ. in 1928 and joined the Ober- 
lin staff in 1930. In 1947 he received a 
Ph.D. from Ohio State. 

Butler’s most successful teams played 
during the war years, when Navy V-12 
players paced the Yeomen to 15 victor- 
ies and a tie against no losses in two 
seasons. He also coached tennis teams 
which were undefeated in 44 consecu- 
tive matches. 

In 1957 he retired as head football 
coach, replaced by J. William Grice, but 
maintained his other responsibilities. 
Since then he has been devoting increas- 
ing time to his duties as chairman of the 
men’s physical education department 
(until this year when Billy Tidwell as- 
sumed the position) and administrator of 
Oberlin’s 13-sport intercollegiate ath- 
letic program. 

Butler considers his greatest accom- 
plishment at Oberlin his success in hold- 
ing for Oberlin the philosophy that ath- 
letics is educational and not promo- 
tional. He has maintained consistently 
through the years that “the aims and 
objectives of athletics (or education, or 
physical education) should be based on 
the needs, interests, and potentialities of 
the learners, and not upon desires for 
prestige, profits, publicity, and public 
performance. The player must not be 
forever sacrificed for the championship. 
It is his education, his development, 
which are the reasons for athletics in 
educational institutions.” 
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Under Butler’s leadership, the athletic 
policy included complete faculty control 
of the physical eduaction department, 
with the budget handled the same as any 
other department of the College, no 
special privileges for athletes, all stu- 
dent aid based on financial need, all 
schedules approved by faculty action, 
contests only with institutions with sim- 
ilar policies and size, and promotion of 
an extensive intercollegiate and _ intra- 
mural sports program (last year nearly 
70% of College men participated in in- 
tramural sports). 

He has also been active nationally in 
establishing and developing the Na- 
tional Association of College Directors 
of Athletics, with the purpose of edu- 
cating athletic directors. In 1952 he was 
chairman of the National Athletic Con- 
ference, and when the athletic directors’ 
association was formed in Washington 
he was elected secretary. After acting 
as executive director for a year, he has 
continued as secretary of the organiza- 
tion of over 700 members. He also 
helped write a handbook for athletic 
directors to be published this summer. 

In January 1970, Butler submitted a 
plan to the NCAA in which he pro- 
posed to eliminate many costs and re- 
turn athletic programs to the educa- 
tional context. He proposed prohibiting 
coaches from recruiting off campus, 
having them teach physical education 
classes, eliminating athletic scholarships 
and special tutors for athletes, and hav- 
ing the athletic program financed by 
college funds. Butler considers this the 
most critical time in football’s history 
because “the interest is so great that 
football is in danger of being swallowed 
up by its own success.” 

From the time of John J. Shipherd, 
Oberlin’s physical education philosophy 
has been constant. The emphasis has 
always been on educational. physical ac- 
tivity, whether in the form of manual 
labor, gymnastics, or athletics, with 
greatest concern for an individual’s self- 
development. Oberlin has always pro- 
vided, through student and later faculty 
and alumni initiative, at least adequate 
facilities for physical education. With 
the completion of the new gymnasium 
in 1971, the facilities will be superior to 
those at any similar institution. While 
the labor at Oberlin has assumed differ- 
ent forms, it has always constituted a 
significant aspect of the Oberlin experi- 
ence, and thus the lasting motto, 
“Learning and Labor.” 


Plan of first floor of gymnasium 
currently under construction. Shaded 
area in lower right corner indicates 
relative size of Warner Gym. The 
comparison is somewhat deceptive be- 
cause Warner is actually one-third 
the size of the new gym, having three 
floors while the new gym will have 
only two. On the second level will be 
the exercise, fencing, wrestling, 
multi-purpose, and research rooms, 
bleachers, mezzanine, and gallery for 
handball and squash courts. 


As one 

views the exterior of the new 
gymnasium, looking down Woodland 
Ave., the administration suite and 
lobby will face the street. Behind the 
building will be the athletic fields, Jones 
Field House, and Williams 

Skating Rink. 
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“CAGE FEVER’ 
BECOMES A 
“FTA PPENING” 


Nobody was any happier than Larry 
Gellman, ’71, and cheerleader 

Lauren Head, ’73. Gellman, sports 
information director at Oberlin since 
last September on a part-time basis, 
painted signs advertising the game, sold 
tickets, rented buses from Cleveland 
Transit, and broadcast the games 

over WOBC. 


6 r4 e’ve got the fever. We’re 
\ \ } hot. We can’t be stopped.” 
That chant and other ac- 


tions by Oberlin students last winter 
were as surprising as the amazing feats 
of the basketball team. To describe the 
situation in mere words would be an 
impossible task. The only way to effec- 
tively sum it all up is to fall back on 
the tired old cliche “You just had to be 
there.” 

Perhaps it really started during the 
1969 Ohio Conference basketball tour- 
nament in Wooster when the cagers 
fought their way to the finals and rode 
to Wooster in the coaches’ cars so fans 
could use the team bus. It continued 
last fall when some 25 or 30 black stu- 
dents went to Berea to cheer the foot- 
ball team in its scoreless effort against 
Baldwin-Wallace. The gridders “had 


the fever and were hot” once, but got 
stopped on B-W’s one-yard line. 

It took root during the 1970 Winter 
Term when screaming fans began to 
find their way to Jones Field House. It 
culminated March 3 when three char- 
tered buses and every motorized vehicle 
on campus had to be employed to trans- 
port more than half the Obie campus 
to Berea to watch the playoff victory 
against Wittenberg. 

The amazing events of February 1970 
not only unleashed the long-hidden 
“spirit” of Oberlin students but they 
also brought the students and towns- 
people closer together than any other 
phenomenon in recent Oberlin history. 

The whole thing was helped along by 
a very fortunate set of coincidences ear- 
ly in February. The Yeomen were 
scheduled to play powerful Wooster on 
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the night before the beginning of second 
semester, a night when everybody was 
back on campus, but nobody had any- 
thing to do. Consequently, the Oberlin 
student body turned out en masse for 
the game. 

The Obie cagers responded in fine 
fashion with their best performance of 
the season, blowing the Scots off the 
court, 95-69, and showing the assem- 
bled masses that basketball, Obie style, 
could indeed be fun. 

From that point on, nobody had to 
twist arms to get people out for the 
games. The fans came in droves, and 
brought with them the intense aggressive 
qualities that seem to lie inherently in 
all Obie students. This aggression found 
its release in a vocal form that made 
Oberlin fans famous throughout the 
state and made Jones Field House a 


The black students anchored the Obie 
cheering section in the final game, just 
as they had all season long. 


much-feared place for opposing teams. 

The Yeomen didn’t lose again at 
home for the rest of the season and it 
was no secret that the fanatical crowd 
was worth its weight in points. 

With the Ohio Conference tourney 
coming up in nearby Berea, it was pre- 
sumed that a good number of the root- 
ers would be able to find their way 
down for the important games. 

Several hundred turned out on three 
consecutive nights for the games that 
saw the Yeomen sweep to the Northern 
Division title. 

In addition to the hard-core Oberlin 
fans, the cheering section seemed to feed 
on fans from other schools who, after 
their own teams had been eliminated, 
returned to join the Obie throng. 

After all, the Oberlin fans had every- 
thing. There were the five “standard” 


cheerleaders plus Glenn Edwards, a dy- 
namic, often maniacal sophomore who, 
with the support of Oberlin’s black fans 
(the school’s most reliable sports fans 
throughout the year), had given the 
Yeomen a whole new type of infectious 
“soul” cheer that could literally shake 
the walls of any gymnasium. The syn- 
copated yells of “We’ve got the fever” 
and ‘“‘Hey, Hey O-bie, you look so good 
to me” differed from most stock cheers 
in that they stuck in the back of your 
mind. Everyone who came once, came 
again, and the numbers kept growing 
and growing. It was more than just a 
school thing; this had become an area 
happening. 

With Oberlin reaching the OAC finals 
against Wittenberg, a David-and-Goli- 
ath situation had taken shape. Every 


“neutral” fan was pulling for little Obie, 


playing in its first title game, to bump 
off the mighty Tigers, OAC champions 
for five of the last ten years and winner 
of their last 16 games. Everyone wanted 
Obie to win, but everyone likewise knew 
that the Yeomen didn’t have a prayer. 

The Northern Division final against 
Wooster had been played on Saturday 
night and the big one would not be 
played until Tuesday. The story of the 
three days in between is, in essence, the 
whole story. 

Coach Smith had taken 400 advance 
sale tickets home with him after Satur- 
day night’s win. The advance sale for 
the Wooster game had been about 200, 
and 700 or more fans had shown up. 
He figured that an advance sale of 400 
might mean a crowd of 1,000 for the 
finals, but that was wishful thinking. 

A strange thing happened, however. 


Sophomore Glenn Edwards led the way 
as the fans cheered their team. 


The tournament champs got a free lift 
through the streets of town. 
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The bandwagon was rolling and every- 
body wanted on. By the time the ath- 
letic office opened on Monday morning, 
sports publicist Larry Gellman had al- 
ready sold the 400 tickets. After two 
trips back to Baldwin-Wallace for more 
tickets and two days that saw basketball 
fever spread like the plague, Gellman 
had sold 650 tickets and 200 more had 
been sold in the athletic office. Rides to 
Berea were at a premium and it seemed 
that everybody, townspeople and _stu- 
dents alike, was going to that game. 
There were some, however, who had 
plans to stay in Oberlin. One alumnus 
was heard to remark that he found the 
games even more exciting when de- 
scribed by Gellman on WOBC. Art 
Hess, president of City Council and 
owner of Hess Pharmacy, a Wittenberg 
graduate rooting against his alma mater, 


had to “mind the store.” He piped the 
WOBC broadcast throughout the store 
for his customers. 

The scene at B-W was something else. 
One whole side of the fieldhouse (a side 
that held 1,600 persons) was packed 
solid with Obie fans. A hardy group of 
Wittenberg enthusiasts had made the 
170-mile trip from Springfield, but they 
soon realized that the Yeomen had what 
amounted to a home-court advantage. 

The Oberlin introductions were 
drowned out by a chorus of cheers that 
one might expect to hear from Oberlin 
fans after a performance of Mummers 
or the choir but certainly not a basket- 
ball game. Somehow or another it 
seemed impossible, but it was actually 
happening! 

It’s impossible to measure the extent 
to which the team was affected by the 


crowd, but the Obies jumped out to a 
2-0 lead and never trailed in the game 
they were supposed to lose. 

As the final seconds ticked away and 
the scoreboard showed the Yeomen on 
the long end of a 65-58 score, all sem- 
blance of order melted into the mind- 
less, screaming mass of fans. President 
Carr, students, professors, townspeople, 
blacks and whites danced and screamed 
and clapped and embraced each other 
and generally lost their cares. 

The few who had remained in Ober- 
lin let it be known that they were there 
in spirit as a police escort and hundreds 
greeted the motorcade returning from 
Berea and paraded through the streets 
of town. 

It was indeed a strange sight with the 
honking, yelling, and the “We're Num- 
ber One” chant blaring over the loud- 


Many celebrated wildly in the 
Rathskeller after the game, but others 
were just too exhausted. Here, 
freshman cheerleader Mary Ann 
Bukowski tries to perk up sophomore 
Paul Matus. 
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speakers of the police cars as they led 
the winding procession to its final rest- 
ing place in Tappan Square. 

From there, the team members and 
some 500 fans squeezed into the Snack 
Bar where each player stood on a table 
and had his moment of glory. The mob 
then dispersed to various parties around 
town and many just stayed at the Rath- 
skeller. 

The phenomenon did not go unno- 
ticed by the press. Front page stories 
appeared in the Elyria and Oberlin pa- 
pers and the Plain Dealer ran an edi- 
torial—not about the team, but about 
the fans, and what a great thing this was 
with “even the longhairs and beards” 
getting into the act. 

The newspapers seemed as surprised 
as anyone. Their headlines were great 
but the “new image” they had of Ober- 


Wittenberg coach Eldon Miller tried 
to spur his Tigers on, but the Obie team 
and crowd were too big a hurdle. ‘ 


lin was confusing. The Cleveland Press 
sportswriter noted that Oberlin students 
had “parted their hair and were rattling 
love beads” to cheer the team on. Two 
weeks later the papers were having a 
different problem with their “image” of 
Denison. The Plain Dealer found itself 
writing about 1,200 “well-manicured 
Hollywood-perfect” students who boy- 
cotted the “once placid” Granville cam- 
pus in support of black students’ de- 
mands. 

With the title came banquets and 
honors. Julian Smith was named 
“Coach of the Year” in the OAC and 
both the town Kiwanis Club and the 
college had dinners to honor the team. 

But far more important than these 
tangible spoils of victory were the bonds 
that were formed between different ele- 
ments of the Oberlin community. 


Many fans just sat in the Snack Bar, 
contentedly admiring the tournament 
trophy. 
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President Carr enjoyed the packed 


The Obie throng came to its feet often 
Oberlin cheering section. 


to cheer the Yeomen on. 


pug peice pve 


With victory in sight, the Yeoman 


hoosters hroke into the familiar “We're 
Number One” chant 
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e are here once more in this 
wonderful hall, where we 
come together now and again 


in search of viewpoints or inspiration 
or what we call a sense of community, 
a sense which all too often we seem to 
lose in the anxieties of this modern age. 
There has always been for me some- 
thing comforting and good within this 
hall, and some of my fondest memories 
of student days are of noon times and 
evenings here. I remember one evening 
sitting up there in the balcony and look- 
ing down upon the snow-white head of 
Robert Frost as he read his poetry, and 
one could feel then the old spirit of 
New England, the stone fences, the 
birches, one could almost see the woods 
fill up with snow, and far ahead, the 
many miles yet to go. And then, beneath 
the south windows, with the sunlight 
streaming in, we sat one noon to hear 
the late Prof. Robert Fletcher tell us 
of the pageant of Oberlin history. 

In poetry and in history there is the 
feeling and perspective of community, 
of sensing and sharing what is universal 
within the human spirit, what is mean- 
ingful and lasting in the spheres of hu- 
man action, feeling, and thought. The 
same could be said for music or art or 
philosophy, or indeed for any subject 
properly pursued. One loses oneself in 
it and feels from it a heightened joy at 
living in this world. 

For the study or experience of na- 
ture, there should come from it a sense 
of companionship, of love, of reverence 
for the world in which we live. Let 
there be no division between the hu- 
manities and the sciences; they all spring 
from the eternal stirrings of the human 
mind and spirit, and all should have 
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their reference back to the growth, the 
education and elevation of man himself. 

Let us leave this hall for a short while 
together, and go for a walk up a moun- 
tain trail. It matters not which moun- 
tains, though I have in my memory a 
trail in the Smokies up the wooded 
slopes of Mt. LeConte. It is a day in 
early spring, and the mountains are 
alive with expectation, the expectations 
which come when air and _ sunshine, 
water and earth are free to mix, free as 
the winds which whisper through the 
wooded boughs, free as the cascades of 
icy waters tumbling down the moun- 
tains’ mossy troughs. 

It is extraordinary what comes from 
just this mixture of air and sun and 
water and earth: life itself in all its 
forms and feelings. One senses this in 
the living things one sees all around on 


the mountain trail, and one feels it with- 
in oneself, the warmth of our bodies as 
we climb upwards is the same warmth 
of the sun flowing down, the dampness 
on our skin to cool the warmth is the 
same water that cools the sun’s rays in 
the snowfields on the mountain’s top. 
Our air is the mountain’s air, our earth 
that of the soil beneath our feet. Let us 
rest by the brook which crosses our 
trail and drink of the waters which flow 
to the valley we have left below. 

There is no way to describe the satis- 
faction of quenching the thirst directly 
from a mountain brook. No bubbling 
champagne of our civilization can begin 
to rival the water of the mountains. 
That in itself should give us pause: we 
are creatures of the earth’s history, the 
oceans and the mountain brooks which 
give us birth still flow or long to flow 
within us, and when we deny them we 
may deny ourselves as well. It is re- 
markable how adaptable man is, that a 
creature which grew up harmonizing 
itself to a world of forests and plains 
and mountains should yet maintain its 
equilibrium in a world of modern cities, 
that is a testimony to the creative and 
stabilizing forces within our natures. 
But this is a thought to leave for a mo- 
ment until we look more closely at these 


waters of the brook. 
If one looks closely into the water of 


a mountain brook, or indeed into the 
water of a grassy pool on Tappan 
Square after a wintry rain, or into the 
salty ocean or into a shale-filled Ohio 
creek, one can see the unity, the divers- 
ity, and the organized community of 
nature. It was seen at the very birth of 
Western philosophy when the ancient 
Greek philosopher Thales dared to dis- 
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cover nature itself, dared to think that 
all things of this world have their own 
natural connections undisturbed by the 
whims of any supernatural beings. In 
the diversity of things Thales found the 
unity of water. His view of nature was 
an organic one; the universe itself was 
to him alive, and organized as a living 
being, and water was the ultimate sub- 
strate out of which it was constructed. 
And Thales was right in so many ways. 
All life does require water, and is made 
up of water more than of all things else. 

But Thales could see only the begin- 
ning, for his was the beginning. If we 
think that the study of nature destroys 
the poetry or the philosophy of our lives, 
we should consider a few of the ways in 
which science has given us the thoughts 
to broaden the beauty of Thales’ vision, 
to see the deeper blue in his universal 
water, to heighten our appreciation of 
the community of nature. Tennyson 
dreamed a dream upon a “flower in the 
crannied wall;” if we could but know it 
“all in all,’ we should see the union of 
all things and know our God and know 
ourselves. 

What can we know in a drop of 
water? We can see in the water the 
matrix that links the world of matter 
with the world of life, and the world of 
life with the consciousness of life. This 
water is made of molecules and the 
molecules of atoms, and atoms of 
protons and electrons, and no one knows 
where the progression inward ends. 
There is an infinity no doubt yet to 
Jearn, but this much we can see: that 
matter is made up of overlapping and 
interacting communities of beings, not 
of discrete and lonely particles, but al- 
ways of beings in relationship to beings. 

A century ago our atom was but a 
billiard ball bouncing aimlessly about in 
space. Today each is a beautiful minia- 
ture cathedral with its own spectral 
stained glass windows through which the 
light of eternity flows. The atom is a 
community of electrons and protons, 
but a community which can reach be- 
yond itself to orient atoms within mole- 
cules and molecules amongst them- 
selves. When hydrogen and oxygen 
combine to form water, they do so in 
a unique and peculiar fashion, sharing 
their electric charges in such a way that 
the hydrogen is slightly positive and the 
oxygen a little negative. 

From two uncharged substances has 
been created an electrical difference, 
held intact by the architecture of the 
water molecule itself, an electrical dif- 
ference which causes one molecule to 
attract another, creating bridges which 
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interlace the entire fabric of this re- 
markable stuff. Water looks a formless 
substance, but there are intricate pat- 
terns and potentials within it which can 
form the foundation for the building of 
life, or which can be frozen in place, to 
emerge before the eye as the snowflake 
on a coat sleeve or the frost crystal on 
the grass. 

From these patterns come interactions 
with other substances of nature, both 
gentle beckonings which bring all the 
required solutes of life, and more force- 
ful bondings which gradually create the 
higher community of the living cell. 
Water combines with carbon dioxide of 
the air and mixed with sunlight and a 
few minerals from the earth produces 
the enzymes of life’s activity, the genes 
of life’s stability, the membranes of its 
organization. The cell is mainly water, 


and from communities of cells are 
formed the higher animals and plants, 
themselves mainly water, integrated and 
sustained by watery fluids which circu- 
late amongst the cells. Somehow from 
this watery matrix is born the conscious- 
ness of man, consciousness streaming 
from the slight movements through wa- 
ter of ions this way and that. And in 
the eye and mind of man water looks 
down upon water, and nature miracu- 
lously becomes conscious of _ herself, 
and the circle of her companionship, of 
her community, is complete. 

But far below us, in the valley, the 
waters run no longer pure, but flow out 
to sea with the stains of civilization and 
our science. And in the cities through 
which they flow the people, too, carry 
the marks of our modern age. Our vis- 
ion of the poetry of science, of how the 


experience and study of nature deepen 
and heighten our communion with our 
world, that vision is befogged by the 
facts before us, that with science have 
come the anxieties of our age, the arm- 
aments of war, the pollution of air and 
water and earth, the over-crowding, the 
urbanization, the automation and dehu- 
manization of our lives, and in our 
philosophic moments, the denial of the 
reality of the human spirit and of life 
and meaning too. Something is wrong 
in the community of nature; what is it 
and how shall we correct it? 

There is a viewpoint which the study 
of living nature itself can bring: all life, 
every living thing, is like our mountain 
brook. A life has its sources and its 
ends and stands somehow between them, 
receiving and giving, in body and in 
spirit. A brook has its own streambed 
in which it runs, but it is alive and flow- 
ing only so long as it is in relationship 
to its mountain springs and to its ocean. 
There is no life when there is separation 
between environment and organism; life 
is an expression of community between 
the two. “No man is an island, entire 
in itself, each is a part of the continent, 
a part of the main.” There is a without 
and a within, an I and a Thou, and life 
is communion between the two. 

Let us look at the problems of our 
modern age which science has helped 
bring us; they divide themselves into 
the practical and philosophical or, in a 
sense, into the environmental on the one 
hand and the internal on the other. In 
our environment, both physical and so- 
cial, most of what we deplore today is 
closely related to our progress in science 
and technology: armaments, pollution, 
dehumanization. It is natural to sup- 
pose that there is something wrong with 
science that we are where we are. Per- 
haps we have too much of science or 
perhaps too little. Perhaps we need less 
science in application and more in the- 
ory, to slow down our destruction of 
our environment while we think our 
way out of our present mess. 

Perhaps—but that alone will not be 
the solution to our problems, for science 
has not alone brought us where we are 
and will not alone be able to find us a 
better home. Consider pollution and 
pesticides and all the ways that man has 
found to disturb the balances of nature. 
Before science can tell us half of what 
we should know about nature’s ways, 
we may well have forogtten what it was 
that we were trying to save, for no one 
will any longer remember a redwood or 
what it is like to quench the thirst from 
a mountain brook. And even if we 
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could, through science, devise a way to 
stabilize our environment, to assure that 
air and water and earth were fit to dwell 
beneath and in and on, that alone would 
not be enough, for besides a world we 
need wonder. The greatest possession 
that we have lost in our destruction of 
our world is not our comfort nor even 
our health, but our humanity itself, our 
awareness, Our love, our reverence for 
our world. 

That was were the trouble began, and 
that is the fight that we must win. We 
in the West have too long believed that 
the world is here for our use instead of 
our love. We have regarded nature as 
a force to be conquered and controlled, 
the world as a commodity to be pos- 
sessed and used. Our problems are not 
those of modern science but of ageless 
humanity. There is no way in life to 
own anything save by giving oneself 
fully to it, and we cannot take the world 
to ourselves except as we give ourselves 
with love to the world. 

We cannot deny the importance of 
practical action in the fight to save our 
world for love, but we must recognize 
that the battle is for humanity itself, its 
reverence and sensitivity. With Aldo 
Leopold and Lynn White and others, we 
need to see that our problem is a prob- 
lem of the spirit, an encirclement of our 
love, that we must expand our love to 
include not only our fellow man, as 
Christian thought has taught, but our 
whole community of nature too, that 
we may dwell in a house which is our 
sacred home. 

Let us turn to the,internal or philo- 
sophical problems with which science is 
associated. The problem is essentially 
this: that we have allowed our belief in 
science to erode our belief in ourselves. 
It seems a strange phenomenon, this, 
that man, in reaching out to perceive 
the grandeur, perceives it but, before he 
can be uplifted by it, reflects it inward 
and sees but the smallness of himself 
instead. 

Smallness, why? That we are a part 
of the community of nature, and not 
separate from it? If we wish alienation 
from nature, then that is what we shall 
find, and we will indeed feel small as a 
result. But if we wish it the other way, 
to cherish what we find as part of our- 
selves and ourselves as part of it, to love 
rather than to command or to possess, 
then the beauty of our world and of our 
relationship to it is magnified by sci- 
ence. Science increases vastly our ex- 
perience, but how we interpret that ex- 
perience is up to us; science itself 
cannot tell us whether the world is full 
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of purpose or empty of it, we can only 
see through science the amplification of 
what we already know and feel. 
‘“‘Whatsoever a man hath in his heart 
he will find all around him.” If we 
would affirm the wonder we feel within 
us then the wonder is everywhere to 
behold, and science but expands our 
means of communing with it. I confess 
that I cannot accept the usual meaning 
of truth, but find instead my truth in 
meaning. It seems to me that wisdom 
is of the heart as well as the head, that 
truth is not out there somewhere inde- 
pendent of our relationship with it. 
Truth, if it be living truth, is a com- 
munion between man and his world 
around him; it requires an aesthetic as 
well as an intellectual experience. As 
Keats put it so succinctly, “Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty—that is all ye know 


on earth, and all ye need to know.” 

In our tradition of science we have 
developed the intellect too much at the 
expense of our other human sensitivi- 
ties, and in philosophy as well as in our 
practical lives have sought to conquer 
rather than to cherish. Perhaps nowhere 
in modern science is this more evident 
than in biology. If theologians can 
speak of the death of God, it is perhaps 
no less peculiar for biologists to pro- 
claim the demise of life itself, but it 
seems a curious point of view. 

Is life dead because it is made of 
molecules, or are not molecules more 
living than we thought before? Do we 
damn the snowflake that it be made of 
water, or marvel at the water that con- 
tains within itself such simple yet such 
intricate beauty? Is life diminished by 
its material foundation, or matter made 


more beautiful, or are not both en- 
hanced by the perception of their con- 
tinuity? 

Life is not dead, but all nature lives, 
as Thales and the philosophers of old 
have told. And “what is man that thou 
art mindful of him?” Is he small, this 
lone spirit by which all nature knows 
itself? 

That is the question that we are left 
with, and the question that no science 
will ever answer. For it is the question 
of our lives, of our own community of 
and with nature. The problems of our 
modern age are those of a tired spirit, of 
a humanity which has grown old and 
forgotten its child-like wonder, which 
has allowed its love, its very life to 
wither. 

We must expand our love, and strive 
for the wholeness of ourselves, and feel 
once again our world flow through us. 
In politics we must work to save our 
environment, that we may save human- 
ity itself. If wilderness and natural 
beauty vanish, who will ever bring them 
back, if no one has experienced their 
joy? In education we must recognize 
that not only have we fragmented our 
subjects, but our spirit as well; we must 
put sciences and humanities back to- 
gether, not so much by interdisciplinary 
patchwork as by making every subject 
seek again its well-springs within the 
human spirit. 

Action is needed in so many ways, 
and no contribution in action is small if 
it springs from human love. But more 
than action is required. We have our- 
selves to awaken, and our friends, and 
future generations. There is no need to 
despair that each of us has but a small 
part of the whole, and but one life to 
give. If you can but help a single child 
realize the joy that can be his within his 
world, you will have given the most 
eternal gift of all, the gift of radiance 
flowing out through human generations, 
as the sunlight flows through the moun- 
tains in the spring, and then together we 
will have walked the upland trails, and 
found community and communion at 
the mountain brook. 


Mr. SHERMAN joined the Oberlin fac- 
ulty in 1966 after serving in 1960-61 as 
visiting assistant professor of zoology. 
A Rhodes scholar, he received his Ph.D, 
from Oxford in 1960. He held a post- 
doctoral research fellowship at Yale in 
1961-62 and at Harvard in 1965-66. 
Between those years he was visiting as- 
sistant professor of zoology at Pomona. 
This article was written as a Senior As- 
sembly talk which he delivered Feb, 26, 
1970. 
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a4 sk and it will be given you; 
seek and you will find; 
knock, and it will be opened 
to you. For everyone who asks receives 
and he who seeks finds, and to him who 
knocks it will be opened.” 

Matthew 7:7 presupposes that life is 
fundamentally a quest. This truism is 
not always obvious. Many assume that 
life is a question, not a quest; yet, the 
very uncertainty or ambiguity of life 
stimulates a search to resolve life’s ques- 
tions. 

The quest which characterizes our 

nature as human beings assumes many 
forms—financial security, personal com- 
fort, sexual fulfillment and professional 
success are among them. But there are 
other aims to life, much less concrete 
and more difficult to define. They can 
be denoted by such terms as relevance, 
meaning, justice, truth and good. 
. These abstract concepts are, ultimate- 
ly, the more important not only because 
they are abstract but also because they 
characterize us as moral and religious 
beings. In the jargon of much con- 
temporary theology, the quest for these 
goals makes us “fully human.” We 
might say, therefore, that life’s basic 
question is to realize the utmost of our 
created humanity or to search for free- 
dom where the burden of our inhuman- 
ity will be resolved. 

Looking around our world we would 
all agree, I expect, that we have not 
made a smashing success of this sui 
generis search of ours. In other quests 
we may have been more fortunate. In- 
dividuals have achieved reasonably high 
degrees of professional or business com- 
petence, acquired numerous personal 
comforts and conveniences and even 
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reached high levels of financial affluence 
in spite of inflation. Last summer there 
was an unsurpassed technical success in 
outer space when American astronauts 
landed on the moon. 


The oft-expressed observation goes, 
however, that our ability to conquer “in- 
ner space,” to live justly and in peace 
with ourselves and our fellowmen, is less 
than spectacular. It makes news head- 
lines but, unfortunately, only because 
the most newsworthy items seem to be 
our greatest failings: riots, murder, arson 
and war. The moon landing, therefore, 
has caused a mixed response, one of 
awe at the magnitude of the scientific 
achievement, but also one of despair 
at our failings as human beings. 

The quest for personal meaning, value 
and relevance or the search for full hu- 
manity takes three forms. The first two, 
from a Christian perspective, are in- 
adequate. Only one has a chance of 
meeting the depth of the human need 
presupposed by the nature of the human 
quest. 

The first form of the quest is the at- 
tempt to find a particular concrete situ- 
ation which contains all the rewards, 
promises and satisfactions we feel our 
present set of circumstances lack. The 
quest may be initiated by a feeling that 
where we are now does not really allow 
us to be ourselves so we are driven to 
search for a different environment in 
which a greater degree of self-realization 
can be attained. The sad thing about 
this form of the quest is that its vision 
is limited to external, visible realities—- 
illusive chimera continually beckoning 
the unwary traveler. Unfortunately, 
what we see “out there’ may only be 
a mirage, an image of a non-existent 


never-never land promising to quench 
the thirst for self-fulfillment. 

Marshall McLuhan has, in his own 
way, pointed out that we are living in 
an “image age.” We might rephrase his 
dictum that “The medium is the mes- 
sage” with the idea that “The image is 
the reality itself.” 

Have we not become so accustomed 
to the instant impression that our dis- 
criminating powers have become dulled? 
Have we not been so conditioned by the 
stereotype, the label and the image that 
it becomes increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish the real from the unreal? We 
may claim that we do not take labels 
seriously or at face value, but are we 
being honest with ourselves? How many 
of us are more concerned with the 
image we project than we are with try- 
ing to be what deep down we sense our- 
selves to be? 

On the other side of the coin, how 
many of us make judgments on the 
basis of the instant impression, the stere- 
otype, the image—of someone else? A 
public, back-lash reaction has set in 
against “radical” and “hippy” students. 
How many who have reacted most neg- 
atively have a son or daughter caught 
up in campus issues or have made an 
honest effort to go beyond watching a 
few television reports or reading a few 
newspaper headlines? I am not defend- 
ing revolutionary or anarchistic campus 
disruptions, but I am suggesting that 
much of the public reaction to what is 
taking place on many college campuses 
has not gone beyond the image. 

The trouble with images is that they 
destroy our humanity. They do not al- 
low us to be what we are or let others 
be what they are. How many marriages 
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are empty and hollow because for years 
the husband and wife have simply been 
playing the husband and wife game? 
There is no encounter between real per- 
sons in such marriages, only images. 


What can we say about higher educa- 
tion? I expect that some of the faculty 
resistance to educational change is the 
demand that it places on the teacher to 
rethink his courses and revise his con- 
ception of himself as an educator. Per- 
haps he has merely been playing the 
teacher game. Teaching is “his bag,” 
but perhaps it has him so tightly hem- 
med in that he is effectively constrained 
by it. When students say they want 
to get to know their teachers as human 
beings they are asking them to express 
their opinions about issues, be willing 
to share their ultimate concerns and, 
above all, to take an interest in students 
not as students playing the student game 
but as persons growing up in a time of 
uncertainty. At least part of what some 
students are demanding is a living en- 
vironment in which there will be less 
image making and a greater resolution 
of the bondage of inhumanity than 
there is at present. 


The mirage-like character of this first 
form of the quest is also indicated by its 
unattainability. It is always just “over 
there” and never “right here.” Most of 
us in the broad spectrum of the Ameri- 
can middle-class have an almost  in- 
satiable, “the-grass-is-always-greener-on- 
the-other-side-of-the-fence’’ mentality. 
This might be analyzed as the conse- 
quence of a capitalistic economy, the 
increasing mobility of urbanized society 
and so on. Such explanations may be 
more or less satisfying intellectually but 
they do not solve the dilemma that we 
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shall never quite reach our goal as long 
as we conceive of life’s quest primarily 
as the attainment of a perfectly self-ful- 
filling situation or set of circumstances. 
Such a quest is like the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. Another job prom- 
ises to be more meaningful than the 
present one. Another college would pre- 
pare us more adequately than our pres- 
ent institution. Another administration 
would be more competent than the pres- 
ent office-holders. If these circum- 
stances could just be changed we think 
all would be well. 

The distressing thing about this syn- 
drome is that the change of circum- 
stances seldom brings the hoped-for re- 
sults. One changed situation after an- 
other seems just as unsatisfactory as the 
preceding one. Finally we may find 
ourselves locked into utter frustration 
and despair, much like William Saroy- 
an’s alcoholic who cries out: 

“Minutes on the clock, not time of 
living. It doesn’t make any difference 
who you are or what you do, twenty- 
three and a half hours are spent wait- 
ing and the more you wait the less there 
is to wait for. That goes on for days 
and days and weeks and months and 
years and years, and the first thing you 
know all the years are dead. All the 
minutes are dead. You yourself are 
dead. There’s nothing to wait for any 
more. Nothing but minutes and idiocy.” 
Here the quest for full humanity is 

confined simply to mundane ends or a 
vision limited just to circumstances. It 
is a hope for that ever-future situation 
that is finally going to provide us with 
the kind of fulfillment we think we 
need. Such a search is doomed to fail- 
ure. The continual frustration must, if 
taken to its conclusion, lead the ultimate 
rejection of what it strives to affirm. 


Some demonstrate for freedom now 
while the world seems to resist every 
move to shift from the captivity of the 
status quo. Others struggle for law and 
order only to see more chaos and an- 
archy on the horizon. The youth devote 
their energies to the election of political 
leaders who inspire their idealism only 
to find them assassinated or defeated. 
We pray for peace in this world and 
then watch one of the most costly wars 
in our history drag on and on. Overall, 
there looms a profound sense of hope- 
lessness dominated by the possible even- 
tuality of our own self-destruction. If 
we can not see beyond the limits of 
circumstances or the world of the labels, 
images and “over-there” realities, our 
quest for full humanity cannot escape 
these kinds of contradictions. 


To what then do we have recourse? If 
we cannot find that perfect situation 
where life is beautiful maybe we should 
look elsewhere. The frustration of the 
first form of the quest leads to the 
second. It rejects the sort of easy as- 
sumption that a meaningful and valu- 
able life can be found within the accept- 
ed structures of our present society. On 
the one hand, it attempts to transcend 
the limits imposed by the status quo, 
and, on the other, it tries to tear them 
down. This is the form of the quest in 


which many college students find them- 
selves. 


Take the drug! Expand the conscious- 
ness! Absolutize the movement! De- 
Stroy the establishment! This type of 
quest for “full humanity” is a frighten- 
ing world for some, a beautiful world 
for others, a world of dreams and night- 
mares, of unreal reality and real unreal- 
ity. It is this state of the search for 
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meaning and value in life that may lead, 
in Soren Kierkegaard’s view, to the in- 
finitizing of oneself, like sewing with a 
needle and thread when the thread has 
no end knot. One sews through the 
cloth and keeps right on going. 

Those whose quest is to get beyond 
the frustrations of the present situation 
may be partly responsible for the grow- 
ing interest in esoteric religions and cults 
such as astrology and black magic. On 
college campuses today there is also an 
ever increasing demand for courses in 
Asian religions, the field in which I 
teach. Such subjects as Siberian sha- 
manism, Indian yoga, Chinese divina- 
tion manuals and the erotic symbolism 
of Tibetan Buddhisny have, on a super- 
ficial level, an exotic and esoteric ap- 
peal. Beyond that, however, student in- 
terest in such subjects reflects some- 
thing of the hope of capturing a vision 
of a higher reality, the sort of vision 
Aldous Huxley describes in The Doors 
of Perception: 


“I continued to look at the flowers 
and in their living light I seemed to 
detect the qualitative equivalent of 
breathing . . . with no recurrent ebbs 
but only a repeated flow from beauty 
to heightened beauty, from deeper to 
ever deeper meaning. Words like 
‘grace’ and ‘transfiguration’ came into 
my mind, and this, of course, was what 
among other things, they stood for.” 


The world of the quest for a vision of 
a reality beyond the image, the stereo- 
type, the system or the status quo may 
be, as William Braden expressed it in a 
recent book, a kind of “private sea.” It 
is a highly individualized immanent ex- 
perience, a quest for the thing-in-itself 
far beyond the ordinary modes of per- 
ception and is ultimately inexpressible. 
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This quest is the motivation for some 
of the most serious, yet danerous, ex- 
perimentation with drugs. All too 
often it leads to an intensification rather 
than a resolution of the confusion, 
anxiety and frustration already experi- 


enced, or to a kind of narcissistic self- 
love: 


“ . .. I didn’t like what was hap- 
pening. I was starting to remember 
something .. . Then it came to me that 
I was gradually remembering my own 
identity . . . Finally it all fell together, 
and I remembered who I was. And it 
was so simple really, I was life. I was 
Being. I was the vibrant force that 
filled the room, and was the room. I 
was the world, the universe. I was 
everything.” 


Such a private vision of reality may 
result in the rejection of the everyday 
world, the world of ordinary experience. 
Even Huxley observed that the fullness 
of the contemplative vision opened up 
to him by his experimentation with 
mescaline produced an incompatibility 
with action. Perhaps even more serious, 
however, is the possibility of extreme 
disassociation where an individual who 
feels himself already alienated becomes 
even more fractured and schizophrenic. 
The private sea of the student hipped 
on drugs may not be categorically dif- 
ferent from the businessman who eases 
his worries in alcohol. Both may be 
deluding themselves into thinking they 
are more than human when, in fact, 
they are being less than human. 

The contradictions of the first form 
of the quest may lead not to the infinitiz- 
ing of oneself through a highly individu- 
alized immanent experience such as 
drugs or alcohol might produce, but to 
the loss of oneself through an absolutiz- 


ing of a group loyalty. We find such a 
distortion in some of the campus move- 
ments today as well as voluntary associa- 
tions in society. The SDS may be such 
an organization for some campus radi- 
cals just as the John Birch Society is 
for others. Yet, we do not need to go 
to the ends of the ideological spectrum 
to make such claims. Might not the 
Rotary Club, the social fraternity, or 
even the church provide the social ma- 
trix in which the individual loses himself 
and thereby hopes to overcome the anxi- 
eties of the larger world? 


I am not condemning well-intended 
group affiliations nor, for that matter, 
am I for exorcising student radical or- 
ganizations; however, I am suggesting 
that the absolutizing of any group can 
lead to as severe a loss of selfhood as the 
drug trip. In both cases the hoped-for 
vision fails to function as a means of 
transcending the world of the instant 
impression. The image and the label 
render one incapable of transcendence. 
The-dream becomes a nightmare and the 
consciousness, rather than being ex- 
panded, shrinks within the limits of its 
own individual or collective loss of 
identity. 

There is a third form of the quest 
which is neither a naive and uncritical 
acceptance of the promises of the mun- 
dane world nor its rejection in a search 
for transcendence. It is the kind of 
quest toward which the quotation from 
Matthew 7:7 points. The sayings in the 
7th chapter of Matthew are put in the 
context of Jesus’ preaching after his 
baptism, temptation and the calling of 
the disciples. Beginning with the Beati- 
tudes in Matthew 5 and concluding with 

Continued on page 29 
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The National Scene 


Reporting on civil rights ... tuition hikes ... forecasts 
of disruption... dissent and justice ... educators and politics 


@ Turning Point? Over the past two years, the 
federal government increasingly put pressure on 
individual colleges and state college systems to 
end racial bias and provide greater opportunities 
for minority groups. But then: The top civil rights 
official in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare resigned under fire. Congress showed 
a strong inclination to strip the department of its 
major administrative weapons against segregation. 
Vice-President Agnew denounced racial quotas 
and “open admissions” in higher education. Sud- 
denly there was much uncertainty about how 
vigorously the Administration would enforce the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 on the nation’s cam- 
puses. 


™@ ‘Universal Access’: Everyone with a fair 
chance of academic success ought to be able to 
go to college if he wants to, says the prestigious 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education. “In- 
equality of opportunity must not continue to sap 
the strength of our nation,” the commission as- 
serts in a special report. It calls for “universal 
access” to higher education and sets a deadline: 
1976. 


@ Rising Tuition: The pressure of inflation on 
education costs is forcing many colleges and uni- 
versities, public and private, to raise tuition once 
again. “We must plan on regular annual increases 
in student charges over the foreseeable future,” 
Says an administrator in the Ivy League, where 
tuitions are heading for $2,500 and more a year. 


@ Research First: President Nixon wants to be 
sure education programs work before he seeks 
large outlays of new funds. He has proposed a 
National Institute of Education ‘“‘as a focus for 
educational research and experimentation.” 


™ Troubled Science: American science needs a 
lot more money to escape mediocrity, warns the 
National Science Board. It says that a lack of 
funds, especially from the federal government, is 
making it difficult for scientists to “respond to 
new ideas and new opportunities.” 


™@ Turbulence Ahead: Amid increasing reports of 
renewed violence on a number of campuses, many 
college educators sense that the 1970’s will be no 
Jess disruptive than the previous decade. “The 
peak of activism has not yet been reached,” one 


university administrator told colleagues at a na- 
tional conference. Others agreed. They said they 
expected urgent social problems to involve their 
institutions more deeply in off-campus affairs. 
Conversations also turned to such issues as the 
effect of open-admission policies on higher educa- 
tion, the financial plight of institutions, and 
changes in campus governance and the academic 
job market. 


™ Campus Dissent: Colleges and _ universities 
have to maintain order; they cannot tolerate “the 
number and kinds of disruptions that have be- 
come commonplace.” In making that observation, 
however, a special panel of attorneys and aca- 
demic leaders also cautioned that “there is a risk 
that certain efforts to maintain order may them- 
selves be excessive and may indirectly contribute 
to disruptions.” Institutions should seek “order 
with justice,” said the panel, a commission of the 
American Bar Association, and guarantee their 
students the right to dissent. 


™ Recruiting Slowdown: Business firms are not 
looking for as many new college graduates as they 
used to. After a decade of expanding job oppor- 
tunities, reports the College Placement Council, 
industry has reduced its campus recruiting this 
year by 16 per cent for bachelor’s degree candi- 
dates, 26 per cent for master’s degree candidates, 
and 14 per cent for Ph.D. candidates. 


@ Private Support: Corporations gave $340- 
million to education in 1968, the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education estimated after a survey 
of 795 companies. Contributions were 13.3 per 
cent higher than those of 1966, although the rate 
of increase showed a decline. Still, said the coun- 
cil, “there has been no lessening of the business 
community’s commitment to underwrite an impor- 
tant share of the voluntary support of higher edu- 
cation.” 


™@ Campaign Fever: “We who have been in 
higher education have a feeling for . . . why there 
is such a degree of impatience among many in the 
country,” says Edwin D. Etherington. He has 
decided to give up the presidency of Wesleyan 
University and seek the Republican nomination 
for U.S. Senator in Connecticut. Other college 
administrators and faculty members in several 
states also are seeking political office this spring. 
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THE QUEST (cont. from page 27) 


Matthew 7 we find depicted one preach- 
ing episode. Within these episodically 
related chapters we find both such radi- 
cal eschatological passages as, “Do not 
be anxious about your life what you 
shall eat or what you shall drink, nor 
about your body, what you shall put 
on,” along with such practical admoni- 
tions as “You hypocrite, first take the 
log out of your own eye, and then you 
will see clearly to take the speck out of 
your brother’s eye.” 

These three chapters characterize the 
nature of the incarnation itself, the 
merging of the divine and the human, 
the infinite and the finite, God and man. 
The sermon in Matthew 5 through 8 as 
well as the incarnation symbolize not a 
rejection of the world nor a mere identi- 
fication with it, but an acceptance of 
the mundane with the intention of its 
transformation. The quest presupposed 
in Matthew 7:7, therefore, is the search 
to transform inhumanity, to be in the 
world but not of it, to accept oneself in 
the hope of an ultimate transformation 
of being. 

Taking our clue from the incarnation, 
this means that we relate to the world 
of concrete situations not simply on its 
own terms but from a perspective of 
“divine distance.” All too often Christ- 
ians Overemphasize the humanity of an 
incarnational theology and forget the 
fact that the Word has been a part of 
the creative process since the beginning 
of time (John 1:1ff). Regarding our 
own personal quest for meaning and 
value, this “eternal” perspective reminds 
us neither to lose our self in the ex- 
ternalities of life nor in the interior of 
an expanded consciousness. It offers us 
the means by which to be both critical 
and sympathetic. 

Such a degree of objectivity ought to 
carry with it a healthy skepticism about 
ourselves and our life patterns which 
offers a fruitful ground for dynamic 
change and reformation. We should be 
able to ask ourselves, along with Alan 
Watts, if we 


“ 


. are merely bolting our lives— 
gulping down undigested experiences as 
fast as we can stuff them in—because 
awareness of our existence is so superfi- 
cial and so narrow that nothing seems to 
us more boring than simply being.” 


Such skepticism ought to lead us to raise 
some serious questions about any num- 
ber of enterprises today, not the least 
being higher education. As Michael 

Continued on page 37 
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Senate Election 


For the first time since the first Student 
Senate election in 1965 there was no 
“Slate” party this spring. Also, for the 
first time since formation of the Ober- 
lin College Alliance for Black Culture 
two years ago, 13 of its members came 
out of the corner to become candidates. 
Ten freshmen and two sophs cam- 
paigned as the United Black Party. 
Sophomore Ruth Spencer ran as an in- 
dependent. 

When the votes were counted the 12 
UBP candidates led the field of 43 can- 
didates for Senate’s 22 seats. Miss 
Spencer won the 16th seat. Only three 
incumbents were re-elected. The final 
lineup had two juniors, six sophomores 
and 14 freshmen. Tom Rickets, ’71, 
later was chosen president. A Senate 
newcomer, he had campaigned with the 
three successful incumbents on a plat- 
form to “restore to Senate a sense of 
dynamism and spirit.” 

The UBP platform proposed devel- 
opment of a new concept of student 
representation and “formation of a new 
student government to carry out the 
communicated needs of the students.” 
Retiring senator Michael Lythcott, ’70, 
who serves as the UBP’s party chair- 
man, said the UBP would work for for- 
mation of a student Congress and then 
an All-College Congress. He emphasized 
that his party had worked hard to win 
the election. 

“We have our security,” he said, “We 
believe we're part of the community. 
We want student government to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of all students.” 

Only 1,283 votes were cast in the 
election, barely enough to meet the 
50% required by the student constitu- 
tion. Some observers thought this im- 
plied a desire to do away with Senate. 
Lythcott blamed it on apathy. He noted 
that voting trends gave campus-wide 
support to the UBP. 


Recruiters 


About 60 percent of the students cast 
ballots in a March referendum on the 
subject of military recruiters at the 
Placement Office. At issue was a single 
question: Should the office be open to 
military information officers? Some 70 
percent of those voting said it should 
not. 

At the time of the referendum, Navy 
officers were scheduled to visit the 
Placement Office March 23. The visit 
was cancelled because only four men 
requested interviews. 

One hundred anti-draft demonstra- 
tors, meantime, took part in a rally at 
the draft board in Elyria to support 
nationwide demonstrations against the 
draft. A dozen Elyria youths staged a 
counter demonstration. 

On March 22, the Oberlin Resistance 
sponsored a talk in Finney Chapel by 
Rennard C. (Rennie) Davis, °62, and 
students contributed some $1,900 for 
the “Chicago 7” defense fund. 

Davis denounced Judge Julius Hoff- 
man’s courtroom rules and the sentences 
for contempt. He accused President 
Nixon of using “Vietnamization” as a 
“PR tactic” to hide acceleration of the 
war. He charged that allied troops are 
dropping 10,000-lb. bombs whereas they 
used 3,000-lb. bombs when Lyndon 
Johnson was commander-in-chief. 

“To the people who have inherited 
this country (Nixon and Vice President 
Spiro Agnew), we are societal misfits,” 
he said, “and we’re going to take our 
country back.” 


Novak on Reform 


“Arguments over the structure of edu- 
cation only serve to enable people to 
evade the central problem which faces 
the American university.” Speaking in 
the Oberlin College Vespers Series 
March 6-8, Michael Novak, 
disciplines, at the College of State Uni- 


provost, 
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versity of New York, Old Westbury, 
emphasized this point as he took aim at 
what he believes is the central problem. 

He said it is impossible to believe that 
half of those of college age really want 
to go to college. He suggested that those 
who don’t should be given diplomas for 
bumming around for two years. He 
also urged that a new model should be 
found to replace John Dewey’s idea that 
intellectual knowledge enables one to 
predict and control behavior. 

Giving Old Westbury as an example, 
Novak said “morale is low, students and 
professors are unhappy and the state 
may close out the experiment” in which 
the academic program consists mostly 
of independent study and students are 
full-time members of the educational 
planning board. 

“Having students in our decision- 
making is insane,” he stated, “we’ve 
been arguing for months on how to de- 
cide who can make decisions.” 


Watson Fellows 


The Thomas J. Watson Foundation has 
announced the award of fellowship 
grants to three Oberlin seniors, two in 
the College of Arts and Sciences, and 
one in the Conservatory. 

David C. Buck of Chambersburg, Pa., 
religion major; Sharon D. Hutchinson 
of Atlanta, Ga., piano major; and Steven 
L. Mayer of East Brunswick, N. J., gov- 
ernment major, were among 56 students 
from 27 U. S. colleges and universities 
chosen for the awards. 

Now in its second year, the Watson 
Fellowship program carries grants of 
$6,000 for single recipients, $8,000 for 
married ones, and provides a year of in- 
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dependent post-graduate travel and 
study abroad. If the fellowships can not 
be accepted for Selective Service or 
other legitimate reasons, they may be 
held in reserve, probably for no longer 
than five years. 

Buck, who with his wife, an Oberlin 
graduate in 1968, was named a Shansi 
rep to teach for two years in Asia, plans 
a career in writing and translating and 
wants to travel in Asia to study the 
Tamil literature and culture. 

Miss Hutchinson plans a career in 
music education and will travel in West 
Germany, Austria, and France to study 
developments in music. She transferred 
to the Conservatory from Bucknell Uni- 
versity as a sophomore. 

Mayer plans a career in law. He will 
travel in England, Scandinavia, and 
Australia to study government and po- 
litical processes. 

In 1969, John A. Strong was desig- 
nated a Watson Fellow, and Russell W. 
Jones, an alternate. 


Best in Ohio 


Oberlin College debaters Mark Arnold 
and Joseph Misner became Ohio’s 
champion debaters April 4 when they 
won the State Championship Debate 
Tournament of the Ohio Forensic Asso- 
ciation. The tournament was held at 
the College of Wooster. 

Judges rated Mark as top speaker and 
Joe as second-best speaker in prelimin- 
ary rounds. They went on to defeat 
Ohio University in the final round to 
win the title. 

There were 14 teams in the tourna- 
ment, which is open to debate teams at 
all Ohio colleges and universities. 


Two candidates for the Democratic 
Party’s nomination in Ohio’s 1970 race 
for the U. S. Senate visited the campus 
this spring. First was Kenneth W. Clem- 
ent, °42, M.D., shown campaigning in 
Wilder Lounge before an audience of 
some 70 students and townspeople. 

A week later one of Dr. Clement's op- 
ponents, Howard Metzenbaum, brought 
his campaign to Oberlin. A_ third op- 
ponent, former astronaut John Glenn, 
opened his campaign at Muskingum, his 
alma mater. 

Winner in the May 5 primary will 
face either Robert Taft or retiring gov- 
ernor James A. Rhodes, the Republican 
contestants, in November. 


Earlier, Arnold and Misner qualified 
for the National Debate Tournament 
when they competed in the District V 
qualifying tournament at Indiana State. 


Contemporary Festival 


George Rochberg was guest composer 
for the 20th Festival of Contemporary 
Music, Part Il, at the Conservatory 
March 18-21. 

Featured were the works of Rochberg 
and 11 other composers including Rob- 
ert Moore and Olly Wilson of the Ober- 
lin faculty and six Oberlin students. 

At the opening concert March 18, 
Richard Bunger, 64, was guest pianist 
for the Oberlin Woodwind Quintet. 

Student compositions featured works 
by juniors Kerry Scott, Christopher 
Rouse, Timothy Clark and Robert 
Sirota; sophomore William Matthews, 
and freshman Dan Wintermantel. Stu- 
dents presented the program, and Gene 
Young and Robert Baustian conducted 
the ensemble works. 

Rochberg was last in Oberlin in the 
summer of 1968 as guest composer for 
the Teachers Performance Institute, 
when his work, “Time Span II,” was 
performed. He became chairman of 
the music department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1960, after being 
associated with the Theodore Presser 
Co. for nine years as music editor and 
then director of publications. 


Friends of Art 


A color etching by surrealist Rene 
Magritte was the first choice purchase 
of the Oberlin Friends of Art at the 
group’s 16th annual Purchase Party. 
Two other art works selected for the 
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Conservatory students had a chance in 
February to visit with Joanna Simon, 
mezzo soprano, who took time to drive 
to Oberlin while she was in Cleveland 
for a recital. 

Miss Simon was interviewed by Roy 
Lazarus, associate professor of musical 
theater. Students had ample opportun- 
nity to ask questions about her career 
and to chat with her later at a reception. 

These seminars with celebrities were 
inaugurated a year ago by Lazarus in an 
effort to give students a chance to hold 
modified career conferences with young 
performers obviously on the way up. 


Allen Art Museum collection were a 
watercolor by the German expression- 
ist artist Max Pechstein, on the second 
ballot; and an Italian medal of 1700 de- 
picting Pope Alexander VIII, on the 
third. 

Members made their selection from 
ten works. Funds they had contributed 
during the year enabled them to cast 
two. additional ballots after they had 
selected the Magritte etching. 

Passed over by the 75 members who 
attended the party were a photograph by 
Eugene Atget, a gilt bronze plaquette of 
the Entombment by Moderno, an etch- 
ing by Pietro Testa, a watercolor by 
Thomas Barker of Bath, a lithograph 
by Robert Rauschenberg, a drawing by 
Adam Topfer, and a drawing by the 
contemporary artist Jake Berthot. 


Danforth Fellowship 


William L. Jungers Jr., senior from 
Streator, Ill., has been awarded a Dan- 
forth Graduate Fellowship for advanced 
study toward the Ph.D. degree. 

The announcement was made by the 
Danforth Foundation of St. Louis, Mo., 
which this year selected 107 Fellows 
from more than 1,900 college seniors 
who competed for the awards. The fel- 
lowships provide tuition and living ex- 
penses for up to four years of study in 
preparation for a career of college 
teaching. 

Jungers, an anthropology major, will 
do his graduate work in physical an- 
thropology at the Univ. of Michigan. 
He has been named to the Dean’s List 
for the past three years and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa last December. He 
also holds an Alfred P. Sloan Scholar- 
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ship. As a sophomore and junior, he 
was a member of the varsity basketball 
team and has been active in intramural 
sports all four years. 


Faculty Notes 


Daniel Domb, assistant professor of 
violoncello, has won the 1970 Oakland 
Symphony Young Artist Contest. His 
prize is $1,000 and a contract for three 
solo appearances on the symphony’s 
public subscription series in 1970~/1. 

The 25-year-old cellist was picked 
over two violinists in what the San 
Francisco Chronicle said was “a cliff- 
hanger auditions final.” He played 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B minor in 
the public finals March 6 at the Oak- 
land Auditorium Theater. 

Domb jis a native of Haifa, Israel 
and a graduate of Juilliard. He joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1966 and is cur- 
rently on leave, studying in Los Angeles 
with Gregor Piatigorsky. During Mav 
and June he will concertize in major 
European cities. 


a a: 


David H. Benzing, assistant professor 
of biology, will direct research on little- 
known tropical plants called the brome- 
liads, under a grant of $18,000 from 
the National Science Foundation. 

His research will be a comparative 
study of nutritional biology among the 
bromeliads, samples of which he 
brought back to the Oberlin campus 
from a 15,000-mile field trip he made 
throughout Central America in the sum- 
mer of 1968. This trip was supported 
by an H. H. Powers Travel Grant. 


The bromeliads are a large, new- 
world family of flowering plants com- 
prised of about 2,000 described species, 
most of which grow or live upon larger 
woody trees. Although they grow in a 
seemingly nutrient deficient environ- 
ment, their rapid growth rate indicates 
that some unusual and large source of 
nutrients is being utilized by these 
plants. 

Benzing is assisted in his work by 
several Oberlin students. 


* * * 


Fenner Douglass, °42, professor of 
organ, gave a lecture on “The Classical 
French Organ” April 15 at Harvard 
University. On April 17 he performed 
at Harvard’s Memorial Church on a 
new organ built by Charles Fisk of 
Gloucester, Mass. It is the largest 
tracker action organ ever built by an 
American. 


* * * 


Olly W. Wilson Jr., assistant profes- 
sor of music theory, took part in a dis- 
cussion of “Black Music: A True Music 
in a Democratic Society” at the 22nd 
National Biennial Convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
in Chicago. The discussion was one in 
a series of five entitled “Music: A Life 
Force in Black America.” 


* * Ox 


Stuart Friebert, associate professor of 
German, gave a reading of his poetry 
during March at Southeast Missouri 
State College, where he won the first 


poetry contest sponsored by the “Cape 
Rock Journal.’ The journal is published 
twice a year under the sponsorship of 


the state college’s English department. 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, '71 


tournaments” for the Yeomen win- 

ter teams, as both the swimmers and 
skaters came up with surprisingly strong 
performances in post-season play after 
compiling mediocre regular season rec- 
ords. 


t seems this was the “year of the 


Swimming 


After suffering through a 3-7 dual 
meet season (the worst in recent mem- 
ory), the mermen looked like the Obies 
of old as they splashed to a strong third- 
place finish in the Ohio Conference 
meet at Denison. 

The fine showing was the result of 
a combination of fine strategy on the 
part of coach Brad Cahill and the ability 
of several key performers to peak for 
this championship meet. 

Leading the way as he had all season, 
senior co-captain Rich Lehmann placed 
second in the 100-yard butterfly, third 
in the 200-yard butterfly, and sixth in 
the 200-yard individual medley. 

Sophomore David Tempest picked up 
the only individual championship as he 
emerged best in the league in the 200- 
yard backstroke, turning in a new Obie 
record of 2:06.7. He also notched fifth 
place in the 100-yard backstroke and 
seventh in the 200-yard individual med- 
ley. 

Tempest later finished 11th in the 
220-yard backstroke at the NCAA Col- 
lege Division Championships held at 
Oakland University. 

Another who earned points in three 
individual events was senior co-captain 
David Weinkauff. He had an important 
fifth in the 200-yard breaststroke, eighth 
in the 100-yard breaststroke and a 12th 
in the 200-yard individual medley, giv- 
ing the Obies three men in the top 12 in 
that event. 

Other significant efforts were turned 
in by Bill Little and the diving trio of 
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Jeremy Burdge, Bill Peck and Keith 
Lemmerman. Little placed sixth in the 
200-yard butterfly and was the only 
Obie to score in the distance events 
(events that “belonged” to the Yeomen 
in the recent days of Steve Stitt and 
“Iron Mike” Jarvis) as he placed 12th 
in the 1,650-yard freestyle. 

Burdge, Peck and Lemmerman gave 
the Yeomen fine balance of the spring- 
boards as they all earned points, finish- 
ing fifth, ninth, and 11th respectively. 

The final standings found Kenyon on 
top for the 17th year in a row, although 
this year it was something of an upset 
as host Denison had been the favorite. 
The Big Red finished second, well ahead 
of the Yeomen in the field of nine. 


4 -7/ 


Yale, coached by Fred Minnear, edged Princeton 26-24 in the 64th annual women’s 


Hockey 


The hockey team, in losing ten of its 
first 11 games, consistently improved as 
the season progresesd. 

The Obies really saved their best for 
last as they came on with their finest 
pair of games of the season to earn 
second place in the Midwest Collegiate 
Hockey Association tournament at Day- 
ton, beating Dayton 7-4 in the semi- 
finals before dropping a 6-2 decision to 
powerful Detroit. 

The Dayton team was the second to 
be dumped in tournament play by the 
Obies after whipping them earlier in 
the season (the first was Toledo who 
fell to the Yeomen in the Oberlin Invi- 
tational Tournament). 

Five Oberlin players scored in the 
contest, with seniors Fred Minnear and 
Dave Alschuler each netting two. Other 
scoring was by Dick Solberg, John De- 
lancey and Steve Woodruff. A fine 
defensive job was performed by fresh- 
man goalie Rob Grabill in his first start 
of the season. 

The championship play-off was a 
gratifying one in spite of the defeat, as 
the Yeomen trailed only 3-2 after two 
periods to a team that had demolished 
them earlier in the season. 

Detroit's class and superior ability 
eventually prevailed in the final period, 
but the Yeomen needed to make no 
apologies for their effort. 

Especially outstanding in the tourney 
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basketball contest. As an experiment, each team had five players instead of six— 
to make the game faster and more challenging. Coach Randy Miller's Princeton team 


scored 10 fewer points than its 1969 namesake. Yale’s Jenny Stone, a freshman, 


> Pal spy 7, 2) : 7 F _ nade . . ba ’ 
led all scorers with 12 points. The victors’ total was Just one point short of Yale’s 


1969 output when they lost 34-27, 
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was Fred Minnear who had both Obie 
goals in the final game to go along with 
his two in the semifinals. He was named 
to the all-tournament team at defense. 
Named to the second team were wing 
Dan Duffey and goalie Grabill. 


Wrestling 


The grapplers finished a disappoint- 
ing season in a disappointing manner as 
they took 13th place out of 14 teams 
in the Ohio Conference tournament at 
Muskingum. 

About all the Obies had to cheer 
about was the performance of junior 
Dan Clemens who finished second in 
the 167 lb. division. 

Clemens, the OAC champion at 152 
Ibs. last season, wrestled in the 158 
pound division until a knee injury side- 
lined him for the second half of the 
regular season. 

During his absence, freshman John 


Barbour took his place at 158 and was 
still the best on the team at that weight 
when the weakened Clemens returned 
to practice just before the tournament. 

This forced Clemens to compete in 
the 167 lb. division, a weight class much 
higher than he had ever wrestled in be- 
fore. In spite of this disadvantage the 
scrappy junior defeated opponents from 
Otterbein and Wooster before finally 
succumbing to a heavier, stronger foe 
from Heidelberg in the finals. 

A first-round win by Barbour was the 
only other victory registered by the 
Obies throughout the tournament as 
poor draws hurt the already-weakened 
Yeomen. 

Coach Joe Gurtis should be welcom- 
ing back Clemens and several strong in- 
dividuals next year and, if the team can 
avoid the rash of injuries that crippled 
it this season, he should have a strong 
nucleus to work with. 
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40 Years Too Soon? 


Oberlin should stress its leadership in ecol- 
ogy. When I was a student there was only 
one other school in the country (Univ. of 
Nebraska, I believe) that offered a major 
in this science. 

Now it is the most prominent of sub- 
jects. Had it had the attention during the 
past four decades that Oberlin was giving 
it 40 years ago, perhaps we would not now 
be faced with the threatening problems 
that confront the whole universe and its 
environment. 

The late Prof. Lynds Jones, ’92, and his 
sons George T., ’20, and Harold, ’28, gave 
inspiration and leadership to many stu- 
dents and others in the natural sciences, 
especially ecology. 

MARGARET L. SHERRILL, 730 
Saratoga, Calif. 


Baha'u'llah Taught Equality 


Thanks abundantly for the February ar- 
ticle, “Women Battle for Liberation.” I'm 
proud of my Oberlin sisters! Theirs, how- 
ever, is not a new movement. 
taha‘u'llah, the prophet-founder of the 
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Baha’i faith, established the equality of 
men and women. This is peculiar to the 
teachings of the Baha’i faith, because all 
other religions have placed men above 
women. Considering the time and place in 
which He proclaimed His principles—the 
late 1800’s in Persia—this one was prob- 
ably the most revolutionary and startling 
of them all. And yet it is now the most 
universally accepted: 

“OQ Children of Men! Know ye not why 
We created you all from the same dust? 
That no one should exalt himself over the 
other. Ponder at all times in your hearts 
how ye were created. Since We _ have 
created you all from one same substance, 
it is incumbent on you to be even as one 
soul, to walk with the same feet, eat with 
the same mouth and dwell in the same 
land, that from your inmost being, by your 
deeds and actions, the signs of oneness and 
the essence of detachment may be mani- 
ate (Hidden Words of Baha‘w'llah) 

I’m enthusiastic about the Experimental 
College course on women’s rights—they re 
HUMAN rights, and human rights are 
God-given. Oberlin is wise to emphasize 
and encourage the equal education of its 


men and women. During his tours of 


Europe and North America in the early 
1900’s, ‘Abdu’l-Baha, the son of Baha‘u’l- 
lah, said: “Women’s lack of progress and 
proficiency has been due to her need of 
equal education and opportunity. Had she 
been allowed this equality there is no 
doubt she would be the counterpart of 
man in ability and capacity.” 

In bringing about the emancipation of 
women, as in all other matters, Baha‘u’llah 
counsels us to avoid all methods of vio- 
lence. Confident in the power of educa- 
tion, and in the transforming effects of true 
religion, Baha’is all over the world are de- 
voting their energies to the education of 
their children—especially their girls—and 
to the promotion, and most importantly, 
the exemplification of the Baha’i ideals. We 
are assured that as this new spiritual life 
grows and spreads among the people, an- 
tiquated customs and prejudices will natur- 
ally and inevitably be erased. 

GLOVER PARHAM, °67 


Hartford, Conn. 


“‘Resister’’ Insulted 


The February 1970 article on the activi- 
ties of the Class of 1969 said: “One man 
listed himself as a draft evader, awaiting 
trial.” 

As I assume it was referring to me, I 
wish to contest the statement by saying 
that it is inaccurate and prejudicial. It is a 
degrading misrepresentation and therefore 
a personal insult. 

I have never represented myself as a 
“draft evader.” Rather, I am a “draft 
resister,” awaiting trial. The difference 
between these two phrases is one of both 
content and tone; and it is a rather great 
difference. 

A “draft resister” is one who finds him- 
self in total disagreement with the pur- 
poses, functions, and operation of the Selec- 
tive Service System and in disagreement 
with all the elements of a society that al- 
low such an oppressive institution to exist. 
Out of these convictions, he finds it neces- 
sary to resist any attempts of that insti- 
tution and the people connected with it to 
control his life by either channeling him 
into a position of “acceptability” or proc- 
essing him for induction into the armed 
forces. 

Confronting the Selective Service Sys- 
tem by resisting is not avoiding the draft; 
it is dealing with it directly by taking into 
consideration all of the implications of 
that system. Resisting does not prevent be- 
ing drafted; it means refusing to cooperate 
when one is drafted. 

“Evasion” consists of doing those things 
necessary to avoid being drafted. It means 
staying out of the 1-A pool by any means. 
It means furnishing evidence to one’s local 
board that one has been successfully chan- 
neled. It means doing something that one 
does not really wish to do or enjoy doing 
so that one will not be drafted. It means 
being dishonest and deceitful with one’s 
own life under the threat of coercion. 

I assume this error in phrasing was made 
out of a lack of understanding of the terms 
(a mistake commonly made by many peo- 
ple in our society) and not out of a politi- 
cal bias that uncontrollably manifested it- 
self in an “objective,” fact-filled article. 

DONALD E. VIEHMAN, 69 
Philadelphia 
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1915—55th Reunion May 22-25 


The Rev. LACY SIMMS received the “‘Ser- 
vice to Mankind’’ award from the Alamo- 
gordo Sertoma Club in New Mexico for his 
“life-long dedication and devotion to help- 
ing and serving others.” He has spent 37 
years in the ministry, six years teaching 
school, two terms as a county school super- 
intendent, and he was director of United 
Fund and Red Cross drives for two years. 
The Rev. Mr. Simms is currently spearhead- 
ing the drive for a new Child Day Care Cen- 
ter building. 


1923 


EDGAR C. CROWLE was honored last 
Nov. 2 on the 35th anniversary of his service 
as organist, and until 1956 choir director, of 
the First United Methodist Church in Jack- 
son, Mich. 


1924 


GERTRUDE DeBATS, retired music tech- 
er and former supervisor of music for the 
Bedford (Ohio) City Schools, received the 
Distinguished Teachers Award at the Ohio 
Music Educators State Convention in Cleve- 
land. This award is given annually to the 
outstanding music educator in Ohio for ded- 
ication in teaching music to the youth in 
Ohio schools and for leadership with the 
state music educators association. 


1925—45th Reunion May 22-25 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, emeritus profes- 
sor of wind instruments and music educa- 
tion, and his wife (Mary Maltbie, ’27) at- 
tended the 36th Annual Convention of the 
American Bandmasters Association held at 
Ohio State. Prof. Williams, one of six active 
members from Ohio, was guest conductor of 
the Ohio State Univ. Concert Band, of which 
Dr. Donald E. McGinnis, ’41, is conductor. 


1927 


ARLA WALLACE SEBRING has been liv- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, since her husband’s 
death Aug. 31, 1968. Her address after April 
1 is: Worthington Terrace, 60 Broadmeadow 
Blvd., Apt. 120, Columbus, Ohio 43214. 


1928 


HANS W. SCHMIDT has retired as man- 
ager of right of way and land for Atlantic 
Richfield Co. in Los Angeles and has moved 
to Sun City, a new retirement community 
near Riverside, Calif. 

AIJI TAKEUCHI is full-time professor of 
social welfare at Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji-shi, Kagana Pref., Shikoku, Japan. 
He is working on his final book ‘Existential 
Social Work,” which should take two years 
to write. 

Dr. GUY H. WILLIAMS JR., head of the 
neurology department at the Cleveland 
Clinic, spoke about cervical spondylosis and 
Parkinsonism at the Post Graduate Teaching 
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Day Program for general practitioners from 
a 17-county area in Central New York. 


1930—40th Reunion May 22-25 


A group of freshmen who met for the first 
time in old Churchill Cottage in 1926 re- 
mained fast friends not just until Com- 
mencement, 1930, but are hoping to be to- 
gether for this year’s reunion. ‘The girls’ 
have a Round Robin letter which has been 
flying from coast to coast ever since 1930. 
Last August, six of the original eight (one 
of whom was Jeraldine Harter Rapp who 
died in 1950) had a preliminary 40th reunion, 
long planned through the Round Robin, as 
guests of Elizabeth (Ooge) Curtiss and W. 
Hoyt (Berry) Logan, ’28, at Crystal Lake in 
Northern Michigan. It was a great good 
lively and sentimental time for George and 
Viola Hayward White; Bill (’31) and Bitty 
von Wenck Biel; Dick (Middlebury) and 
Mary Margaret Rhodes Roberts; Jim (’31) 
end Bonnie Day Griswold; Lionel (’33) and 
Betty (Bobbie) Hill Lightner. 

Marge Estabrook Thomas was in Europe 
with her sister Helen Estabrook (’23) and 
couldn’t be in Michigan for the golfing, 
swimming, sailing, antiquing, bridge, and 
EATING (superintended by Mary Margaret, 
the Julia Child of Crystal Lake). Each fam- 
ily was provided a set of handsome Round 
Robin glasses and each member was given 
a white sweater with the same Round Robin 
symbol embroidered on the pocket. 

Not only did all 12 sit under the surprised 
eyes of Tom Williams as he led the singing 
at the church service Sunday, but they also 
had dinner with Harriet Reid (’32) and 
Roger Clapp (’31), Tom Williams’ wife Em- 
ily, and Alfred (Fritz, ’29) and Annabelle 
Leicht (’33) Hubbard. 


1936 


Rev. GLENN L. TENNELL, t, has retired 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Barberton, 
Ohio. He and his wife are now working full 
time at the Healhaven Nursing Home in Ak- 
ron. Address: 615 Latham ‘Lane, Akron, 
Ohio 44319. 

D. RANSOM WHITNEY represented Ober- 
lin at the inauguration of Thomas H. Lange- 
vin as president of Capital University March 
9. 


1937 


Mrs. Corby Tilton (MARY C. GENDALL) 
has won many awards this season for her 
watercolors, including purchase awards in 
the Northwest Art Festival, Glendale; best 
of show in the Mesa Art League President’s 
show; and best of show in the Stanfield Art 
Show. She is teaching a series of public 
“Painting for Fun” art classes in Casa 
Grande, Ariz. 


1938 


F. NATHANIEL GATLIN, head of the 
music department at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Va., has been elected to active 
membership in the American Bandmasters 
Assn. 


The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Marwick Hutchison (JANET BROWN), Gail 
Schwertman, ’'69, was married to Thomas 
Dudley Drake, ’68, Dec. 29 in Cleveland. 

Dr. STEVEN J. MARK is the author “of 
Source Book of Science Experiments for 
Elementary Grades, designed for elementary 
teachers and student-teachers and useful for 
junior high school science teachers. are 
book, published by Vantage Press ($6.95), 
the result of over five years of work. 

Mrs. William B. Millard (LUCY HEDEN- 
BURG) is president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs and _ national 
chairman~of summer scholarships for the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. She 
teaches piano privately at Winchester-Thur- 
ston School, a private school for girls in 
Pittsburgh. Address: 144 N. Dithridge St., 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. WALLACE SPRAGUE (MARY lL. 
DULL), publisher of The Item of Millburn- 
Short Hills, was elected president of Quality 
Weeklies of New Jersey, the national adver- 
tising representative for 53 newspapers in 12 
northern New Jersey counties. 


1939 


Dr. RICHARD H. (Stretch) ARMITAGE, 
dean of the graduate school at Ohio State 
University since 1963, will leave in June to 
become provost and dean of the Univ. of 
Missouri. 


1940—30th Reunion May 22-25 


Mrs. C. E. Skinner (JEAN COOK) has 
been appointed music teacher at North 
School in Galion, Ohio. 


1941 


Mr. and Mrs. CALVIN SCHWARTZ (Anne 
Strause, 44) have announced the marriage 
of their daughter, Virginia, to James J. Hig- 
gins on March 21 in Plainfield, N. J. 


1942 


Dr. WARREN C. ROARK has retired as 
minister of visitation at Park Place Church 
of God in Anderson, Ind., after 45 years in 
the ministry. Dr. Roark served churches in 
Ohio, was a missionary in Barbados, was on 
the Missionary Board of the church for 17 
years, and continues as a member of the 
Publication Board. He has written several 
books and has been a contributing editor to 
“Vital Christianity,” principal publication of 
the Church of God. 


1943 


CHARLES L. DINKINS, t, formerly presi- 
dent of Owen College in Memphis, Tenn., is 
development director for LeMoyne College. 
He also serves a Baptist church. 

Mrs. H. Ernest Lafontant (JEWEL STRAD- 
FORD) has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Home for Destitute Crippled 
Children which operates the Silvian and 
Arma Wyler Children’s Hospital of The 
Univ. of Chicago. She also was recently ap- 
pointed by President Nixon to the U. S. 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

FREDERICK W. TREZISE is the new pres- 
ident of Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., subsidiary of American Biltrite Rubber 
Co. Inc. He had been executive vice presi- 
dent since 1967. 


1944 


FRED CROXTON is the new director of 
the administrative department of the Li- 
brary of Congress. He had been executive 
vice president of Informatics, Tisco Inc., 
College Park, Md. The administrative de- 
partment now includes the Library of Con- 
gress’ Information Systems Department. 


1945—25th Reunion May 22-25 
Mrs. Arthur Kavaler (LUCY ESTRIN) is 
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one of eight science writers appointed Ad- 
vanced Science Writing Fellows at the Co- 
lumbia Graduate School of Journalism. 

Rev. MARVIN H. RUNNER, tt, is an in- 
structor in the department of horticulture at 
Penn State Univ. He is involved in field re- 
search which includes the Annual Flower 
Trial Gardens and the Rose Gardens, and 
does part-time supply work at rural United 
Methodist churches in the area. 

Rev. JACOB B. WAGNER, minister of 
Faith United Church of Christ, State College, 
was elected chairman of the denomination’s 
national Executive Council last July. The 
Executive Council conducts business for the 
church in the interim between the biennial 
meetings of the General Synod. 


1946 


FREDERICK MOREY, an instructor at 
District of Columbia Teachers College, has 
completed his doctoral work at Howard 
Univ. and expects to receive the Ph.D. in 
English in June. 

JIM SNELBAKER, t, retired from the 
Navy last August and is teaching wood 
shop and mechanical drawing in Pitman, 
N. J. 


1948 


WILSON H. (TONY) BENT has been 
elected president of the Village Council of 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Dr. BERNARD T. LOMAS, senior minister 
at Epworth-Euclid United Methodist Church, 
Cleveland, has been appointed vice president 
for academic and student affairs of the Al- 
bion College Board of Trustees. 

Mrs. Barbara P. Hudgins (BARBARA 
PARSONS) is enrolled this year for fulltime 
study in library science at Southern Con- 
necticut State College in New Haven and 
expects to complete the M.S. degree in 
August. 

PAUL UHLINGER, t, and his wife, Martha, 
have a new address: 1465 Graham Rad., Sil- 
ver Lake, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 44224. 


1949 


Dr. HUGH T. MARTIN, marketing and re- 
search director of WIND Radio, has been 
elected president of the Media Research 
Club of Chicago. 

Rev. LOUIS MEYER, t, associated since 
1956 with the Board of Church Extension 
and Home Missions, general offices of the 
Church of God in Anderson, Ind., has been 
elected secretary of the National Secretaries 
ot Evangelism. 

Rev. CARL A. RENTER has become the 
pastor of the Zion United Church of Christ, 
Baroda, Mich. Address: 1476 Church St. 

FRANCIS H. SCHOTT has been elected 
vice president and economist for The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society which he joined 
in 1967. 


1950—20th Reunion May 22-25 


PETER CRAIG, general attorney for the 
Southern Railway Co. in Washington, mar- 
ried Sally Banks, an official with the Peace 
Corps, in Washington, Feb. 14. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD A. HAW- 
LEY, t, will return to the United States in 
the fall after doing missionary work in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Address: National Christian 
Council of Kenya, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


1951 


Rev. RALPH DESSEM, t, his wife (Jane 
Brightbill, ‘52t) and family moved to 
Brecksville, Ohio, where Ralph is an editor 
on the staff of Church World Press in Cleve- 
land, which publishes bulletins and leaflets 
for churches and distributes church sup- 
Plies. Address: 7029 Ashlawn Drive. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Walls (CAROLYN 
STYLES) have returned to Washington, 
D. C., aiter nearly four years in Santo Dom- 
ingo where Don was Chief of the Financial 
Analysis and Review Branch of A.1.D. and 


APRIL 1970 


Carolyn was secretary to the Embassy labor 
attache. Don will be on the staff of the 
newly-established Financial Analysis and 


Review Division in the office of the Feel tel BYE 
controller. 
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1952 


DAVID STALEY has been promoted to 
full professor in the mathematics depart- 
ment at Ohio Wesleyan. 

ROBERT THOMAS has been named a con- 
sultant to the nation’s primary policy-form- 
Ing committee in the field of undergraduate 
mathematics. The DePauw University pro- 
fessor was one of four mathematicians sel- 
ected to serve as a consultant to a special 
panel on computing. 

Mrs. R. R. Hess (NANCY WISE) is the co- 
author of The Sounds of Time: Western Man 
and His Music, a survey of the development 
in musical styles, published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


1953 


ALAN A. BECK has been named fiscal 
management officer for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. He began in federal civil 
service with the Bureau of the Budget and 
later helped develop and plan for expansion 
of the multi-agency anti-crime program. 

ALFRED B. GIBBONS is assistant trust of- 
ficer at First Seneca Bank and Trust Co. in 
Oil City, Pa. He joined First Seneca in 1969 
after several years in education. 

Mrs. Jeanne P. Blinken (JEANNE PAG- 
NUCCO) was married to Bill Atkinson, an 
architect and sportswear designer, Dec. 5. 
Jeanne is a sportswear and swimwear de- 
signer with John Meyer of Norwich. 

A. DOUGLAS WASSON, t, immediate past 
governor of the Rocky Mountain district of 
Kiwanis International, has been appointed 
International Chairman of the Circle K 
Committee of Kiwanis International for 
1970-71. 


1955—15th Reunion May 22-25 


DONALD G. BURR, formerly director of 
corporate development of the Warner Co., a 
real estate development firm, has been 
elected treasurer of the company. 

WILLARD COBB is artist-in-residence at 
Washington Univ. in St. Louis. Address: 
5544 Pershing Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63112. 
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1956 


RICHARD COLE has been named presi- 
dent of Cryogenic Technology Inc., Walth- 
am, Mass., manuiacturer of extremely low- 
temperature equipment. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN SKALA have a 
second daughter, Emily Alice, born Feb. 3. 
Martin is a business and financial writer 
with the Christian Science Monitor in New 
York City. : 

MANFRED W. WENNER, Middle Eastern 
scholar on the faculty of Northern Illinois 
Univ., spoke at Oberlin Feb. 24 on ‘Arab 
Terrorist Organizations — Post 1967.” _The 
lecture was sponsored by the International 
Affairs Committee. 


a 


1957 


i a 
ROBERT BUSHNELL, former director of 
Oberlin’s computer center, received a Ph.D. 
in economics from Princeton Univ. Feb. 9. 
ALLAN FRANKEL is a teaching assistant 
at San Francisco State College, teaching 
creative writing. In March he planned to 
publish stories in Open Cell. He is also writ- 
ing a radio happening, “Orgasm for Radio 
and Two or more People” which should be 
broadcast on KPFA sometime this summer. 
Address: P.O. Box 6365, Albany, Calif, 
a ; 
ROBERT McFARLAND passed his Ph.D. 
exams at Kent State Univ. and is working 
on dissertation research in the effects of eX 
ercise on cardiac output. He is also a part- 
time instructor at the Univ. of Akron. The 
McFarlands have a third child, Janet Lee, 


born June 26, 1969. 


JUDITH MEARIG, co-ordinator of the 
graduate program in school psychology and 
associate professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at St. Lawrence Univ., was chairman of 
a symposium at the American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association Annuai Meeting in San 
Francisco March 24-26. The topic was 
“Ethical and Moral Considerations: Respon- 
sibilities of the Individual Professional in an 
Urbanized Society.” Judith has a private 
practice in child development with a ped- 
iatrician and social worker. 


1958 


The Rev. FRED C. CLARK is pastor of 
Grace United Methodist Church in South- 
ington, Conn. 

CURTIS COUTTS wes granted a sabbatical 
leave from Harpur College (SUNY-Bing- 
hampton) and is enrolled as full-time stu- 
dent at the Univ. of Maryland, finishing his 
Ph.D. in physical education. His wife (Jane 
Gray, ’57) and three children are remaining 
at home in Vestal, N. Y. Jane is occasionally 
substitute teaching. 

ROBERT KREIS conducted the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Symphony when William Berman, 
professor of viola and violin at the Conserv- 
atory, appeared as soloist. 

TOM PEXTON, t, his wife (Connie Stid- 
ley, 52) and their five children are living in 
Springfield, Mo. Address: 901 E. Normal. 

The Rev. LEON TROY, t, pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Warren, Ohio, 
won a four-year term as member of the 
Warren Board of Education in his first bid 
for office. 


1959 


KATHARINE COOK Hoadley is studying 
Buddhism with Shunryu Suzuki, Roshi (Zen 
Master) at Tassajara, a monastery in the 
mountains near Carmel Valley. Her hus- 
band, Silas, was recently ordained as a first 
order (novice) priest and also oversees the 
development of student and community life 
at Tassajara. They are the parents of a baby 
daughter, Amber. Address: 300 Page St., San 
Francisco. 

MR. AND MRS. LAWRENCE GILLEY are 
living in Durban, Natal, where Larry is 
responsible for educational programs under 
the Christian Education Committee of the 
Natal Region, United Congregational Church 
of Southern Africa. 

The Rev. REUBEN GREEN, t, received his 
STM last summer from Iliff. Since the mer- 
ger of Owen College with Le Moyne College 
he has been teaching at Le Moyne and 
serving a Baptist church. 

LAWRENCE STEADMAN, a second-year 
student working toward the degree of mas- 
ter of business administration at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
has been elected a George F. Baker scholar. 
The honor is bestowed on the top five per- 
cent of the second-year students. 


1960—10th Reunion May 22-25 


PAULA BLACKMUR is continuing voice 
study and performing in New York City. 
Address: 170 W. 74th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES H. BRAMMER 
(Nancy J. Pease, 63) have a son, Stephen 
Edward, born Sept. 5, 1969. On Nov. 1, they 
moved to Traverse City, Mich., where Jim is 
associate minister of First Congregational 
Church. Nancy is playing in the North 
Western Michigan Symphony and doing sub- 
stitute teaching in music. 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard F. Brown (JANE 
HOAG) have a daughter, Tracy Elizabeth, 
born Oct. 18. Dr. Brown is director of the 
new Kimbell Art Museum in Ft. Worth, Tex. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. E. Philip Wilson 
(JANE PIERCE) have adopted Melissa Jane, 
born Dec. 18, 1968. 

The Rev. WILLIAM ROGERS FORTNER 
was installed March 1 as minister of the 
Unitarian Society of New Brunswick, N.J.). 

JIM TAYLOR, t, is on the social service 
staff of the Hastings State Hospital. His 


work involves admission of patients, work- 
ing with families and follow up after care 
services, He is also preaching on Sunday in 
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Grand Island until they get a new minister. 
Address: 3010 Park Lane Dr., Apt. 8, Has- 
tings, Neb. 68901. 


1961 


called The Writer as Double Agent. She is 
now assistant professor at Trumbull branch 
of Kent State. 


1963 


SERGEI A. GOUREVITCH is doing doctoral 
thesis research at Case Western Reserve in 
high energy physics under D. K. Robinson. 

The Rev. THOMAS L. MOLLER, former 
pastor of Pilgrim United Church of Christ in 
Leavenworth, Kan., is minister of Archwood 
United Church of Christ in Cleveland. 

GENE and BARBARA (Whitman) ROS- 
TOV have moved to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
where Gene is working for Garland & Stroe- 
ter, the Sao Paulo office of the international 
law firm of Baker & McKenzie. 

FREDERICK G. STARNER has been 
promoted to assistant professor of economics 
at Drew University in Madison, N. J. 


1962 


RICHARD LLOYD BLACKWELL married 
DeOma Diane Parker Feb. 7 at First United 
Methodist Church in Mt. Morris, Mich. They 
will live in Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE C. FARRANT 
(Elaine Friedman, ’61) returned last fall 
from 18 months in Europe. They are now in 
Charlottesville, Va., where George is a post 
doctoral fellow and instructor in chemistry 
at the Univ. of Virginia. Elaine has been 
continuing work on her Ph.D. thesis in 
music history. 

JAMES A. FROHNE has been appointed 
an assistant vice president of Marsh and Mc- 
Lennan Inc., international insurace brokers 
and employee benefits consultants. 

MICHAEL OLDFATHER is instructor in 
economics at Kansas Wesleyan University, 
Salina, Kan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denis Colombant (KERSTEN 
SCHIPPER) have moved to France where 
Denis, who received his Ph.D. from M.I.T. in 
plasma physics last June, is working at Sa- 
clay, Centre d’Etudes Nucliaires. 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. McKee (MARY 
JANE SCHMITZ) have a daughter, Nancy 
Lee, born Nov. 5, 1969. They live in Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sergei Gourevitch (MARY TURZIL- 
LO) has finished her Ph.D. in English at 
Case Western Reserve. Her thesis, written 
under Roger B. Salomon, was on a group of 
contemporary American writers and was 
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PETER A. GOUREVITCH received a Ph.D. 
last Sept. in political science under Stanley 
Hoffman at Harvard. His thesis was ona 
topic in French local politics. He is now an 
assistant professor at Harvard. 

TERRY MacDOUGALL and his wife, Ya- 
suko, report the birth of their first child, a 
son, Aaron Kenneth, Feb. 9. Terry is study- 
ing political science, with emphasis on East 
Asia, at Yale University. 

JAMES PAUL, music director of the Cam- 
bridge Opera Workshop, has been appointed 
associate music director of The Pilgrims 
Theater Company at Old South Church in 
Boston, 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sizer (CATHERINE 
TOMPKINS) have returned from Tunisia 
where Henry was assigned to the American 
Embassy in Tunis. Their first child, Laura 
Patricia, was born last July 11, in Madrid. 
Address: 3308 Legation St. N.W., Washing- 
tOU oo eu Le 

Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD WELLER are the 
parents of a second son, Christopher How- 
ard, born Dee. 1. Harold is continuing as 
music director and conductor of the Hamil- 
ton (Ohio) Orchestra. 

Rev. WALTER ZIFFER, t, is teaching Old 
Testament in Montpellier, France. 


1964 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Flumerfelt (FLO 
CADY) are the parents of Susan Jean, their 
second daughter, born Jan. 29 in Ithaca, N.Y. 
Prior to Susan’s arrival, Flo taught private 
flute lessons at home and is the present sec- 
retary of the New York State Junior Music 
Club of Ithaca. Address: 115 Campbell Ave. 

JACK L. STAUFFER, M.D., is a medical 
intern at the Univ. of California San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center and will start his resi- 
dency there in July. He has been appointed 
to the U. S. Air Force Reserve and will be- 


gin active duty in July 1971. Address: 310 
Parnassus Ave., Apt. 201, San Francisco 
94122. 


1965—5th Reunion May 22-25 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM A. HARDT have a 
son, Eric William, born Feb. 1. Bill was 
named ‘‘Man of the Year’’ by the Prudential 
Insurance Co. for the St. Paul agency. 

TERRONE ROSENBERRY received his 
Ph.D. in chemistry from the Univ. of Oregon 
last December. His thesis was ‘‘A Mechan- 
istic Study of Catalysis by Acetylcholines- 
terase using Esters of Acetic Acid and 
Dimethylearbamic Acid as Substrates.’’ He 
has accepted a position with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia Univ. 

ALLEN WEINTRAUB is living in New 
York City after spending eight months in 
London, where he did research toward his 
Ph.D. at Columbia. Address: 320 W. 56th St., 
Apt. 6B. 


1966 


ALICE BANCROFT was married to George 
Edward Damp Dec. 28 in Ames, Iowa. He is 
assistant professor of music at Whitworth 
College in Spokane, Wash., where he teaches 
organ and music history. Alice has several 
private organ students and is organist at 
Messiah Lutheran Church in Spokane. Both 
are candidates for the doctor of musical arts 
degree at the Eastman School of Music. Ad- 
dress: N. 10110 Colfax Rd., Apt. 24, Spokane, 
Wash. 99218. 

NANCY EBENBACH is assistant editor for 
Jack and Jill magazine in Philadelphia. Last 
summer she traveled in New England. 

Mrs. David W. Pugh (KARIN GUNDER- 
SON) is in the doctoral program in music 
education at Indiana University and taking 
viola lessons with William Primrose. Her 
husband is working on a dissertation on 
William Dean Howells for his American 
Studies degree from the University of New 
Mexico, 
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MICHAEL L. LICHSTEIN, ’68, blind 
graduate student in economics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
uses a newly-developed braille input- 
output terminal that enables him to 
talk back and forth with a computer. 
Teletypewriter machine is at right. 
Slaved to it electronically is a high 
speed braille embosser at rear that 
puts out braille printing as fast as the 
teletypewriter records inkprint. 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hainer (MAR- 


GARET JEAN HOUSEKEEPER) are the 
parents of a girl, Meg Melissa, born Feb. 5 
in Chicago. Jean is on leave of absence from 
her job as claims representative for the 
Social Security Administration and Frank 
is minister to the Colonial Vilage Commun- 
ity Presbyterian Church while continuing 
his doctoral studies at the divinity school of 
the Univ. of Chicago. 

DOUGLAS JANSSON and his wife, Diane, 
are working in the war-affected areas of 
Eastern Nigeria. Douglas, doing alternative 
service, is working as an administrator help- 
ing to coordinate medical rehabilitation and 
relief efforts. Diane, a nurse, is working in 
the field. 

SUSAN LINDBLOM and Daniel H. Fried- 
man were married March 15 in North Ha- 
ven, Conn. Susan is continuing her job as 
executive assistant to the commissioner of 
the New York City Dept. of Relocation, 
Housing and Development Administration. 
Dan is an associate director of the Manhat- 
tan Court Employment Project, run by the 
Vera Institute of Justice. Address: 202 Riv- 
erside Drive, Apt. 4C, New York, N. Y. 10025. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN T. NIMMONS (PA- 
TRICIA A. DURHAM) are VISTA workers 
in Auburn, Ala. John received his law de- 
gree from Stanford University last spring 
and they entered VISTA training in Septem- 
ber. They are assigned to Lee County, Ala- 
bama, where John is working on an OEO 
Legal Services project and studying to pass 
the Alabama bar examination and Pat is a 
“legal VISTA” worker in the area of welfare 
rights. They expect to be in Alabama until 
December 1970 and will then return to San 
Francisco where John will practice law. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans Anderson (ELIZA- 
BETH ANNE SMITH, t,) are the parents of 
Jeremy Scott Anderson, born Dec. 30, 1969. 

DAVID B. SPANIER is a full-time staff 
attorney in Neighborhood Legal Services 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., a program funded 
through the Office of Economie Opportunity, 
Legal Services Program Division. From Sep- 
tember to January he was working as a law 
clerk in a branch office of Mobilization for 
Youth Legal Services Unit in New York City. 
Address: 1021 Asylum Ave., Apt. 314, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 06105. 
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Lt. THAD PAUL ALTON Jr., married 
Laura Lee Noon Jan. 27. Thad is a doctoral 
candidate at the Univ. of Pittsburgh and re- 
cently was commissioned in the Army. 

JANE C. DOERSCHUK is employed by a 
law firm as part of a program hiring para- 
legal personnel. She spent last summer as 
director of publicity for The College Light 
Opera Company, Highfield Theatre, in Fal- 
mouth, Mass. Her address: 325 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 

GERALD G. SCOTT was married last fall 
and lives in Las Vegas near Nelles Air Base 
where he is a field service engineer for 
Bendix (Energy Controls Div.). 

After two years of substitute teaching, A. 
JOSEPH STODDART is studying at the 
Dalcroze School of Music in New York City. 
Address: Apt. Q-2, 8590 Newportville Rd., 
Levittown, Pa. 19054. 


1968 


TOM DRAKE married Gail Schwertman, 
69, Dec. 29 in Cleveland. They will make 
their home in Seattle. 

CHERYL LITTELL sang the contralto 
solos in a vocal concert in February at Ma- 
drid, Spain’s main concert hall, the “Teatro 
Real.’’ She is under contract with the Na- 
tional Radio and Television Corp. of Spain 
and continues to study with two of Spain’s 
leading Prima Donnas, Rosa Fernandez and 
Snra Aragon. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL NYBLADE (Elizabeth 
Davis, 69) were in Peace Corps training for 
a project in Kenya last fall, but decided not 
to complete the assignment. Carl has re- 
turned to the Univ. of Washington to con- 
tinue graduate study in biology and Beth is 
planning further study in psychology and 
speech. 

TAWN REYNOLDS and GEORGE FEEN- 
EY were married last Dec. 27 in Geneva, 
N. Y. George is fulfilling his alternative 
service as recreation therapist at the Buffalo 
State Hospital and Tawn is working part- 
time at the Buffalo Hearing and Speech 
Center as a therapist while writing her the- 
sis for her M.A. in speech pathology from 
the Univ. of Minnesota. Address: 174 Rich- 
mond Ave., Buffalo. 

KATHERINE ROBERTS and DAGNY 
KARKALITS are sharing an apartment in 
New York City. Kathy is studying economic 
development in the School of International 
Affairs, Columbia University, and Dagny is 
teaching first grade at the Calhoun School, 
a private school in Manhattan. 

M. CATHERINE STALEY, M.A.T., and 
Paul J. Vesce were married in Sedalia, Mo., 
last June 7. Paul is a graduate assistant in 
mathematics at the Univ. of Missouri and 
Catherine is substitute teacher in the Kansas 
City schools. 

HERBERT ZIEGLER married Judy Frank- 


a na Bee 31. Oberlinians in the 
fedding included Bill Bickel, 67, DAN 
CARLSON, CHRIS BATES, Bob Gislason, 
67, JEFF and Tony (Devereaux, ’67) GOLD- 
MAN, and Phil Curry, ’63. Herb is a floor 


manager for the Joseph Horne Co. in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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WENDELIN BELL took a camping trip 
last summer across Europe, Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, India and Nepal—11,000 miles 
in two World War II British army trucks 
with 24 Westerners, mostly American, Brit- 
ish, and “down-unders”. She was struck by 
the contrasts of traditional life and Western- 
ized technological culture existing side by 
side. This year she is combining a job asa 
medical research assistant at Tufts New 
England Medical Center with part - time 
study in elementary education at Boston 
University and plans next year to teach in 
the Boston area. 

MICHELE CISCO is teaching French in a 
Washington, D. C., junior high school. 

LYNN EDWARDS is living at The Back- 
bench, 32 S. 40 St., Philadelphia, and Ober- 
linians are welcome to use sleeping bags on 
her floor. 

PHYLICIA FAUNTLEROY is working on 
her masters degree in Africian studies at 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies in Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. ISAAC GREEN (TOMMYE WHIT- 
ING) is teaching history in the Westtown, 
Pa., public schools and Ike is teaching in a 
Westtown private school. 

CHERYL E. KANTOR, who left Oberlin 
after her sophomore year, is completing her 
education at Cleveland State Univ. where 
she is studying Spanish. 

CORNEL MATTHEWS is studying law at 
George Washington Univ. in Washington, 
Dame 

CLAUDIA MENZA has become an editor- 
ial assistant on the Evergreen Review at 
Grove Press. Address: 290 W. 11th St., Apt. 
3A, N. Y., N. Y. 10014. 

GAIL SCHWERTMAN and Thomas Drake, 
’°68, were married Dec. 29 in Cleveland. 

MYRTLE TYUS and Ronald Butcher were 
married Feb. 14 in Baltimore. In attendance 
at the wedding were Mrs. ISAAC GREEN 
(TOMMYE WHITING), PAULA PERKINS, 
Beever Vinnie Gi@iViiby heya Eley sli CrleA: 
FAUNTLEROY, CORNEL MATTHEWS, and 
MICHELE CISCO. Myrtle, Paula, and Betty 
are working on masters degrees at Johns 
Hopkins, 

STUART WHITE married Helen Robison, 
70, Jan. 17 in the Messiah Methodist Church 
in Billings, Mont. The bride’s father, the 
Rev. Roger Robison, ’45, performed the cere- 
mony and Gail Haines, ’70, was maid of 
honor. 

ALI ZERRIFFI and Naomi Yaker, ’71, were 
married last December and are living in 
Morocco. 


rn 


THE QUEST (continued from page 29) 


Novak and Huston Smith have put it, 
the basic issue of higher education to- 
day is whether the universities stand on 
the side of revolution or reformation 
within the system. Most of us, I am 
afraid, are unwilling or unable to see 
higher education in such terms. Too 
many parents hope that a college educa- 
tion will provide for their children an 
effective means of socialization rather 
than developing within them a healthy 
skepticism about the ultimate value of 
any form of social organization. 

In addition to an objective and sym- 
pathetically critical perspective on life, 
this third form of quest should be char- 
acterized by humor and compassion. 
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Humor born of the wisdom of compas- 
sion is a rare ingredient in today’s world. 
It does us all a lot of good to step back 
from some of our more agonized efforts 
and have a hearty belly laugh at our- 
selves. During the past three years con- 
frontations and demonstrations have be- 
come almost normative on many cam- 
puses. These confrontations have been 
followed by long meetings of students, 
faculty and administration. How in- 
credibly serious these mectings have 
been! How pompous our pronounce- 
ments! How tied-up in Roberts Rules 
of Order knots we become! 

Without meaning to belittle these ef- 
forts, from the perspective of a trans- 


Notice 


Alumni are reminded that ballots 
for the 1970 alumni trustee election 
will be mailed to all Oberlin grad- 
uates at the end of the summer. 
These ballots will contain spaces to 
make nominations for the 1971 
election. If you wish to encourage 
nominations in your own behalf or 
for another, it is suggested that you 
complete your campaign prior to 
Sept. 1. The person with the great- 
est number of nominations auto- 
matically becomes a candidate pro- 
vided that individual has at least 100 
official nominations. For further in- 
formation regarding the alumni 
election process, please write to 
Edward S. Tobias, executive direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Transcripts Cost $1 


Alumni requesting transcripts 
from the Office of Academic Rec- 
ords, Peters Hall, are reminded that 
the $1 fee is payable in advance. 
For prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript requested. 
Checks and money orders should be 
made out to Oberlin College. Mar- 
ried women should note maiden 
names and classes on their requests. 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
aes “ he nee Hn ise ihaks, MOM tte eRaET neers TE 
City A ei kere eget bic ade 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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formational vision we might observe 
that the only thing more ludicrous than 
some of our College faculty meetings 
has been the frantic motions of the 
Student Senate! It would be a wonder- 
ful catharsis if compassionate humor 
were more a part of our world today. 
The fact that it is not reveals something 
about all of us. 

More important than sympathetic 
criticism or compassionate humor, how- 
ever, is the question of vision, that 
essential ingredient in our search for 
full humanity. In institutions of higher 
education such as Oberlin we may be 
able to meet the crises as they arise from 
day to day, but can we deal with them 
from the perspective of synthetic vision? 

When a crisis arises we can, as an 
educational community, go through a 
process of trying to reason through the 
event, establish judicial boards to han- 
dle infractions of established rules and 
so on. But are we able to do so from a 
detached perspective which gives us dis- 
tance on even the most passionate of 
events, a sense of the tragic and humor- 
ous irony of life, and a vision of what 
we ought to be as an academic commu- 
nity? Or are we rather so entrenched in 
the events and circumstances themselves 
as to be devoid of healthy skepticism, 
deprived of compassion and denuded of 
vision? What sort of a vision do we 
have of Oberlin College, of higher edu- 
cation, of American society and of man 
himself? In one sense such questions 
seem horribly abstract. I do not intend 
them as such. They are a necessary 
part of that form of quest which affirms 
both the actual and the ideal as neces- 
sary to each other. 

Matthew 7:7 admonishes every man 
to search, but not just any search will 
provide an answer. We can anticipate 
that the quest for value, meaning and 
relevance will take us into a number of 
blind alleys. If we can avoid the easy 
solutions promised by the lure of future 
circumstances and the impossible imagi- 
nations of an absolutized experience, we 
may discover a direction within the con- 
text of a sermon (Matthew 5-8) whose 
ethical idealism is balanced by its apho- 
ristic realism. 


MR. SWEARER, a member of the Oberlin 
Faculty since 1965, has his B.D. and 
master of sacred theology degrees from 
Yale and his A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Princeton. His fields of specialization 
are Buddhism and the history of relig- 
ion. This article is modified from a ser- 
mon at the Washington Avenue Church, 
Elyria, Ohio, July 6, 1969, and a Senior 
sprees talk at Oberlin, March 6, 
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1902 


LaGIER—Mrs. Henry Orrin LaGier (Linet- 
ter Althana Parker) died July 21, 1969, in 
Winsted, Conn. She was born Jan. 5, 1880, in 
New Ipswich, N. H. She also attended Union 
Hospital Training School for Nurses in Fall 
River, Mass., and Columbia Univ. Teachers’ 
College. She worked as an anesthetist in a 
hospital, boys attendant in a home for deaf- 
mutes, teacher at Columbia Univ. and Red 
Cross nurse during W.W.I. She was also 
author of “Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics,’”’ a text for nurses. 


SMITH—Miss Jessie Grace Smith, retired 
Akron schoolteacher, died Jan. 6 in the 
Little Forest Medical Center, Akron. She 
was born in Illinois, Feb. 23, 1880, and at- 
tended the Academy 1894-98. After studying 
in the College for a year, she graduated 
from Akron Univ. 

Miss Smith served 45 years in the Akron 
school system, first at the Leggett School 
from 1905 until 1938 and then at Garfield 
High School until her retirement in 1950. She 
leaves a Sister-in-law, Mary Beers Smith, 
07; a niece, Suzanne S. Glass, ’27, and two 
nephews, Alan B. Smith, ’43, and Robert L. 
Smith. 


1907 


BRONSON — Miss Mabel E. Bronson died 
Feb. 15, at the Amherst Manor Nursing 
Home. She was 85. Miss Bronson also grad- 
uated from Oberlin Business College where 
she taught for six years. For almost 30 years 
she taught in high schools in Dayton. More 
recently she made her home in Kipton. She 
leaves a sister, Mrs. C. R. McCotter, ’17 of 
Omaha. 


HULL—Edna Morris Hull died June 28, 1969. 
She was born Oct. 17, 1884 in Orangeville, 
Ohio. She received her A.B. from Mt. Holy- 
oke College in 1907 and an L.S.B. from the 
New York State Library School. After 
teaching in Warren, Ohio, she served as a 
librarian for many years in Warren, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Waterbury, Conn. She was 
also an instructor at Chautauqua School for 
Librarians, assistant general reference li- 
brarian for Cleveland public libraries, and 
head of the philosophy and religion division 
of Cleveland public libraries. 


1914 


NICHOLSON — Carleton Shouse Nicholson, 
born in Steubenville, Ohio, Nov. 22, 1885, 
died Jan. 3 in Huntington Beach, Calif. He 
was office manager of the Aluminum Co. of 
America at Massena, N. Y., accountant at 
the Municipal Research Bureau of Cleve- 
land, assistant secretary of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Fintex Corp. of Detroit. 

Prior to moving to California with his 
family, he was a public accountant in New 
York. He was a Mason and Knights Temp- 
lar, and a member of the Christian Science 
Church. Mr. Nicholson leaves his wife, Jes- 
sie, a daughter, Norma Thompson, and two 
grandchildren, 


LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1915 


HANKOVSKY — Word has been received of 
the death of Rev. George Hankovsky, t. 
After serving as clergyman in Berea, Ohio, 
he was pastor in Slovak Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in Charleroi, Mones- 
sen, and Braddock, Pa. The Rev. Mr. Han- 
kovsky was also co-editor of ‘“Kresta”’ (“The 
Christian’’) and assistant editor of ‘““Krestan- 
ske Listy” (‘Christian Journal’’). 


1916 


HUMPHREYS — Word has been received of 
the death of J(oseph) Anthony Humphreys. 
He was born Nov. 18, 1894, in Johnstown, 
Pa., and received a masters and doctorate 
from Univ. of Chicago. He had a varied pro- 
fessional career, working in the office of the 
assistant to the president at Oberlin; execu- 
tive secretary for the U. S. Employment 
Service in Washington, D. C.; principal of a 
Winnetka, Ill., junior high school; member 
of Butler Brothers advertising department 
in Chicago; director of personnel service at 
Oberlin; and psychology teacher at Central 
YMCA College of Arts, Chicago. For nearly 
30 years he was director of personnel service 
and registrar at Wilson Junior College in 
Chicago. He was professor of education at 
the Univ. of Florida when he retired in 1960. 
Mr. Humphreys was listed in Who’s Who in 
the Midwest and taught at five universities 
during summers, including Northwestern, 
Duke and Indiana Univ. He wrote many 
articles in educational journals and also was 
co-author of the textbook, Guidance Ser- 
vices. He leaves his wife, Margaret, whom 
he married in 1926, and children Thomas and 
Jane. 


1918 


SHIU — Saishi Shiu, t, died in Maebashi, 
Japan, last Dec. 3. A native of Formosa, he 
studied at Doshisha Univ. in Kyoto. In 1918 
he returned to Japan and served as pastor of 
the church in Maebashi and concurrently 
was principal of Kyoai Girls’ School. When 
he retired in 1968 he was awarded the 
Fourth Order of the Imperial Treasury in 
recognition of his more than 40 years as 
principal. He leaves his wife, Chigo Shiu, 
whom he married in 1922. 


1919 


BERGSTROM—Carl Frederic W. Bergstrom 
died at his home in Danielson, Conn., Nov. 
22, 1969. He graduated from Yale in 1920 and 
received an M.Ed. at Harvard in 1924. He re- 
tired in 1963 as head of the history depart- 
ment at New Bedford (Mass.) High School 
after teaching there 39 years. 


1922 


HEICHER — Truman Lloyd Heicher died in 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1970. He was born 
in Highspire, Pa., Aug. 8, 1900. Mr. Heicher 
Was an accountant at Banner Die Tool and 
Stamping Co. in Columbus. He leaves his 
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wife, Hazel, two sons, Truman H. and John 
L. and a grandson, John Todd, all of Colum- 
bus. 


WARBURTON — Fred William Warburton 
died Nov. 11, 1969, in Silver Springs, Md. He 
was born April 21, 1898, in Buena Vista 
N. Y. He attended Cornell Univ. and Hough- 
ton Seminary before becoming assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at the Univ. of Kentucky. 
He continued his career as an educator, as 
associate professor at Kentucky, professor at 
Redlands Univ. in Calif. and assistant pro- 
fessor at U. of Oklahoma. Before his retire- 
ment in 1966 he was physicist at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory in Silver Spring. He 
leaves his wife, the former Elsie Pocock, and 
a son, Donald. 


1923 


FAIRLEY — Mrs. Richmond A. Fairley 
(Gladys Wilkinson) died Feb. 25 in George- 
town Univ. Hospital. She was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 67 years ago. 

After graduating Phi Beta Kappa, Mrs. 
Fairley was a public school teacher in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and later principal of the 
Randall Evening School. From 1949 until 
her retirement in 1965 she served as assist- 
ant principal of Dunbar High School. 

During her retirement she was curriculum 
specialist for the Opportunities Industrial- 
izations Center in Washington. Mrs. Fairley 
was active in the Alumni Association, Red 
Cross, National Council of Colored Women 
and several civic organizations. 

She leaves three sons, Alvin W., Richard 
L., and Paul L., all of Washington, and four 
granddaughters. 


1929 


BARR—Mrs. Robert R. Barr (Alice Stir- 
ling) died March 20 in Oberlin. She was 
born Feb. 18, 1907, in Pittsburgh. 

After graduation, ‘‘Torchy’’ was a case- 
worker at Sleighton Farm, Darling, Pa., and 
at the Children’s Service Bureau in Pitts- 
burgh until her marriage to Mr. Barr, ’31, 
in 1934. Most of their married life was spent 
in Oberlin. Bob, assistant secretary of Ober- 
lin College, died in May 1962. 

Soon after her graduation, it was discov- 
ered that she had multiple sclerosis. But 
for many years, Torchy took an active part 
in college and community affairs and the 
Barrs welcomed many students as visitors in 
their home. When it became necessary to 
move to a nursing home four years ago, she 
chose to stay in Oberlin, where she could 
continue friendships and community con- 
tacts. She kept her very keen interest in 
students, world affairs, and corresponding 
with friends and always appreciated visits 
from returning alumni. Many Oberlin 
friends spent regular hours with her each 
week—and always felt that they received 
far more than they gave. 

She leaves two brothers, Dr. James W. 
Stirling of Pittsburgh and J. Porter Stirling 
of Oregon City, Ore., and several nieces 
and nephews. 


1930 


RITZ—Gale Ritz, t, died after a heart attack 
in Findlay, Ohio, Feb. 14. He was born in 
Leipsic, Ohio, March 25, 1895. 

While at Oberlin, Dr. Ritz was said to have 
one of the highest averages ever achieved at 
the Graduate School of Theology; he was 
awarded the Monroe Fellowship and went on 
to the Univ. of Chicago where he received 
his doctorate. He devoted much of his life 
to Winebrenner Theological Seminary as 
professor of Old Testament literature and 
president during the years when the present 
campus was procured and the major share 
of the buildings erected. He leaves his wife, 
Harriette, and a_ sister, Nellie Ritz, of 
Findlay. 


1932 
BEATTY—Dr. Alvin V. Beatty, professor of 
Diology at Emory Univ., died Feb. 11 in At- 
larita, Ga. 

He was born 61 years ago in Continental, 
Ohio, and received his Ph.D. in biology from 
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the Univ. of Virginia. He joined the Emory 
faculty in 1946, and was past president of 
the Druid Hills Arts Council, member of 
many scientific organizations and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

During the past few years, Dr. and Mrs. 
Beatty received three awards for outstand- 
Ing research from the Association of South- 
eastern Biologists and one from Sigma Psi. 

He leaves his widow, two daughters, and 
a brother, F. Eugene, ’35. 


Deaths Reported 


ROTHGEB—Mrs. Wade Rothgeb 
Hayward), ’00-01, July 8, 1969. 

HINMAN—Miss Mary L. Hinman, ’02-05, 
Feb. 13 in Toledo. 

WIGGINS — Herbert Wiggins, '04-08 ac, 
Denver. 

WIGGINS—Mrs. Herbert Wiggins 
Elizabeth Thompson), ’04-08 ac. 


(Mabel 


(Mary 


PAESLER—Mrs,. Frederick Paesler (Sara 
Stapleton), ’05-06 ac. 

TUMBLESON — Mrs. J. R. Tumbleson 
(Nellie Cord), '06-09, Aug. 8, 1968, Carroll, 


Iowa. 

ARTZ—Miss C. Louise Artz, ’07-14, Red 
Oak, Iowa. 

MATSON — Mrs. Harry P. Matson (Cora 
Russell), ’08-09, Jan. 27, 1970. 

CARTER—Miss Jessie Carter, ’08-11, Jan. 


9, 1970. 

ARMSTRONG — May Louise Armstrong, 
‘11, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

MARVIN—Charles Carrington Marvin, ’18. 

SWEENEY — Mrs. Hardin C. Sweeney 
(Mary Cleland), ’19k. 

ALLRED — Mrs. Rolla S. Allred (Heline 
Fink), ’21-23, Dec. 28, 1969, Denver. 

WITTHOFT — Mrs. John Witthoft (A. 
Frances Eyman), ’39-41, May 25, 1969, Phil- 
adelphia. 

LOOMIS—Mrs. Mary Ann Scott Loomis, 
‘45, June 29, 1969, Takoma Park, Md. 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


i Friday 
OBERLIN WIND ENSEMBLE, Kenneth 
IWioores CONGUCLOTE eesti: Finney, 8:30 


LACROSSE at Ohio State 
1-2. Friday-Saturday 
FRENCH PLAY, ‘“‘Les Fauberies de 
Scapin” by Moliere, 
Simon Barenbaum, director 
Friday-Tuesday 
ART EXHIBIT, Three Young 
Americans 
2 Saturday 
BASEBALL, Heidelberg 
TENNIS, Wittenberg 
GOLF, oAc at Wooster 
TRACK at Hiram, Ohio Wesleyan 
LACROSSE, Wooster 
3 Sunday 2 
PLAY performed by the New 
Troupe, ‘‘Gerten’s Apocalyptic 
Needle” by Tom 


OC FHOPE ae eu mais eter: Finney, 8:00 
ORERLIN COLLEGE CHORUS, 

Harriet Simons, 

CONGUCLOTA aie rel Warner, 8:00 


5 Tuesday 
OBERLIN BRASS ENSEMBLE, Gene 
Young, conductor ....... Warner, 8:00 
6 Wednesday 
BASEBALL at Ohio Wesleyan 
TENNIS at Denison 
TRACK, Otterbein and Wooster 
OBERLIN OPERA THEATER, Roy Lazarus, 
director; Robert Baustian, 
CONGCUCTOT os rictaieciere cle sein setelave Hall, 8:30 
fs Thursday 
HONORS DAY ASSEMBLY 
9 Saturday 
BASEBALL, Baldwin-Wallace 
TENNIS, Kenyon 
GOLF, OAc at Denison 
TRACK at Wesleyan, Denison 
LACROSSE at Wittenberg 
11 Monday 
TENNIS, Adelbert 
concert in honor of William 
Grant Still .....:s-cs0e0. Warner, 8:30 


12 Tuesday 
coLF, Adelbert and Case 
13 Wednesday 
BASEBALL, Akron 
Wednesday-Saturday 
MUMMERS, Nash awards. 
15 Friday 
GoLr, Baldwin-Wallace, Capital, 
Wooster 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA, Robert Baustian, 
conductor 
Friday-Saturday 
TENNIS, OAC at Denison 
TRACK, OAC at Ohio Wesleyan 
15-June 5 Friday-Friday 
ART EXHIBIT, Three Young 
AMeriCGanS es xe ccc croane ee ois Ser oteee Allen 
16 Saturday 
BASEBALL at Denison 
LACROSSE at Denison 
20-throughout the summer 
ART EXHIBIT, ‘“‘Acquisitions from 
the Ruth C. Roush Fund for 


13-16 


15-16 


Contemporary. Avie soe a- seer Allen 
22 Friday 

HALF-CENTURY CLUB ..... Dascomb, 5:00 

COMMENCEMENT RECITAL, 

Parts [ai weterco ritchie ns eraerens Warner, 8:15 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, 

TOVANTIG ee ate ee eres Hall, 9:00 


23 Saturday 
GOLF TOURNAMENT ...Golf Course, 7:30 
COMMENCEMENT SYMPOSIUM .Hall, 9:30 
RECEPTION FOR PRESIDENT 
AND? IVIRS. GARR cinta ce Wilder, 11:00 
ALUMNI LUNCHEON..Skating Rink, noon 
COMMENCEMENT RECITAL, 
Partel ie nite sittette cil ctte Warner, 8:15 


ILLUMINATION ....Tappan Square, 8:30 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, 

TOLARtHE Sik. usieies pieerte iors Hall, 9:00 

COMMENCEMENT BAND 

CONCERT fic.0 pine nts 3 Tappan Square, 9:00 

CLASS REUNION PARTIES 

TEEN-AGE PARTY ...... Hales Gym, 10:00 
24 Sunday 

SHANSI BREAKFAST ....South Hall, 8:00 

BACCALAUREATE, 4.05 015. css «5 Finney, noon 

OBERLIN ORCHESTRA ........ Finney, 8:30 
25 Monday 


COMMENCEMENT .Tappan Square, 9:30 


——$—— 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
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a vacation 


you'll enjoy 


James L. Walsh, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, will direct 
the 1970 Alumni Colloquium and Family 
Week 


Alumni Family Week on the Oberlin College Campus 
SUNDAY, JULY 26 THROUGH SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1970 


Still looking for an inexpensive way to 
spend a week of this summer's vacation? 
Then why not let the faculty of Oberlin's 
fourth annual Alumni Colloquium and 
Family Week help you give your brain a 
change of pace? 

This summer's faculty, shown in the liv- 
ing room of Frederick B. Artz, '16, emeri- 
tus professor of history, will teach ‘short 
courses’ which require no previous ex- 
perience and there will be no bluebooks. 
Mr. Artz, who will lecture on ‘The Cru- 
sades: A Reappraisal,’ will also urge 
you to be his guest for a special showing 
of his hundreds of antiques. 

James Walsh, director of 1970 Family 
Week, will discuss ‘The Professional: 
Philosopher, Guide, and Friend . . . or 
Manipulator and Cynic?" It's a study of 
physicians, nurses, teachers and police 
officers. 

David L. Anderson, professor of physics, 
will lecture and lead discussions on "A 
Laymen's View of Quasars, Pulsars and 
Modern Cosmology." 

Fenner Douglass, '42, professor of or- 


gan, will tell you about the application of 
traditional concepts of structure to organ 
music and guide you toward an under- 
standing of the recent revolution in organ 
building. His topic: “The Organ in His- 
torical Perspective.” 

Forbes J. Whiteside, associate profes- 
sor of art, will conduct ‘Practical Exer- 
cises for the Refinement of Color Dis- 
crimination." 

This learning and leisure experience is 
for couples, for singles, for families (spe- 
cial prices and program for children 6 to 
16) and is open to interested non-alumni 
as well as alumni. Parents of Oberlin 
students are especially invited. 

Special attractions at Family Week in- 
clude concerts by the Teachers Perform- 
ance Institute and the Oberlin Music 
Theater's production of ‘The Barber of 
Seville." 

Participants will live in Asia House 
(Quadrangle) and attend classes in the 
air-conditioned King Building. Rates are 
$160 per adult, $290 per couple and $75 
per child. 


An Adventure in Learning and Leisure 


FOR REGISTRATION FORMS OR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL OR WRITE 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


